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Abstract 

This  thesis  incorporates  a  mixed  discrete/continuous  parameter  genetic 
algorithm  optimization  capability  into  the  Design  Optimization/Markov 
Evaluation  (DOME)  program  developed  by  the  Charles  Stark  Draper 
Laboratory  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  DOME  combines  the  merits  of 
Markov  modeling  and  the  Optimal  Design  Process  to  generate  a  systematic 
framework  for  system  design  with  realistic  reliability  and  cost  analyses.  The 
addition  of  genetic  algorithms  expands  the  design  problem  domain  to  include 
discrete  parameter  problems,  which  current  optimization  methods  continue  to 
struggle  with. 

A  new  variant  of  the  genetic  algorithm  called  the  steady-state  genetic 
edgorithm  is  introduced  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  distinct  generations.  Functional 
constraints  are  dealt  with  by  ingenious  use  of  the  function  information 
contained  in  the  genetic  algorithm  population.  The  optimal  genetic  algorithm 
parameter  settings  are  investigated,  and  the  genetic  algorithm  is  compared  to 
the  Monte  Carlo  method  and  the  Branch  and  Bound  method  to  show  its 
relative  utility  in  optimization.  This  research  shows  that  a  single  criterion 
genetic  algorithm  can  be  expected  to  outperform  other  methods  in  efficiency, 
accuracy,  and  speed  on  problems  of  moderate  to  high  complexity. 

The  work  then  extends  to  multicriteria  optimization,  as  applied  to  fault 
tolerant  system  design.  A  multicriteria  genetic  algorithm  is  created  as  a 
competitive  means  of  generating  the  efficient  (Pareto)  set.  Method 
parameters  such  as  cloning,  sharing,  domination  pressure,  and  population 

variability  are  investigated.  The  method  is  compared  to  the  e-constraint 
multicriteria  method  with  a  steady-state  genetic  algorithm  performing  the 
underlying  single-criterion  optimization.  This  research  shows  that  a  genetic 
algorithm  using  dominance  as  a  selection  criterion  exhibits  excellent 
performance  for  efficient  set  generation. 
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Nomenclature 


Y,  |x  repair  (transition)  rate 

X  failure  (transition)  rate 

^share  equivalence  class  sharing  niche  radius 

A  transition  matrix 

cfe  cost  function  evaluation 

DM  decision  maker 

e  efficient  set  representation 

E  actual  problem  efficient  set 

F  fitness 

g  function  constraint 

G  multiplicative  fitness  penalty  function 

ga  genetic  algorithm 

J  cost  functional 

J  vector  of  cost  functionals  (multicriteria  design) 

1  ntamber  of  criteria 

1  binary  string  length 

m  number  of  function  constraints 

MCGA  multicriteria  genetic  algorithm 

n  number  of  design  parameters 

p  Holder  metric  degree 

P  population  size 

Pdom  domination  tournament  fraction  times  population  size 
PEL  product  of  bit  likeness  convergence  criterion 

ssga  steady-state  genetic  algorithm 

Tj  candidate  domination  tie  defined  as  when  only  one  candidate  does 

not  dominate  the  entire  tournament  set 
Tg  candidate  domination  tie  defined  as  when  both  candidates  dominate 

the  same  firaction  of  the  entire  tournament  set 
^dom  domination  tournament  size  expressed  as  a  firaction  of  the 

population  size 

tga  traditional  genetic  algorithm 

X  design  parameter 

X  vector  of  design  parameters 
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1.0  Introduction 


1.1  Backgrotind 

Fatalt  tolerance  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  continue  operating  after  the 
failure  of  a  given  system  component.  To  be  fault  tolerant,  a  system  must  have 
one  or  more  redundant  components  that  can  take  over  the  function  when  the 
primary  component  fails.  In  addition,  the  system  must  have  both  a  means  of 
detecting  failures  in  the  components  and  a  means  of  transferring  to  working 
components  after  a  failure  has  been  detected.  Fault-tolerant  system 
configurations  are  used  extensively  in  processes  where  the  system  must 
remain  on-line  in  the  event  of  component  failure.  Although  applications  are 
widespread,  industrial  processes,  aerospace  vehicles,  and  ground 
transportation  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  need  for  optimization  in  the 
design  of  these  systems  is  apparent  when  one  thinks  of  the  complexity  of 
modem  spacecraft.  The  high  costs  associated  with  their  fabrication  and 
laimch  dictate  that  any  design  proposal  be  assured  a  very  high  probability  of 
success  at  the  lowest  possible  system  cost. 

This  thesis  attempts  to  combine  the  robustness  of  the  genetic  algorithm 
with  the  proven  effectiveness  of  the  Markov  Modeling  method  and  the  Optimal 
Design  Process  for  faxilt  tolerant  system  design.  The  efforts  of  this  thesis  are 
divided  into  two  main  sections:  the  first  deals  with  tke  application  of  the 
genetic  algorithm  to  single  criterion  fault  tolerant  design,  while  the  second  deals 
with  the  application  of  the  genetic  algorithm  to  multicriteria  fault  tolerant 
design. 
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Chapter  1  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  Markov  Modeling  Method,  the 
Optimal  Design  Process,  and  general  mathematical  programming.  Chapter  2 
details  the  fault  tolerant  test  problems  used  throughout  this  research.  The 
next  chapter  introduces  the  concepts  involved  in  genetic  algorithm 
optimization  and  is  followed  in  Chapter  4  by  discussion  of  the  Steady-State 
Genetic  Algorithm  developed  independently  for  this  research.  The  next  two 
chapters,  5  and  6,  discuss  the  difficulties  involved  in  handling  functional 
constraints  and  determining  convergence  in  genetic  algorithms.  Chapter  5 
introduces  a  new  concept  called  “fitness  penalty”  which  uses  the  strengths  of 
the  genetic  algorithm  to  create  general,  effective  penalty  functions.  Chapter  6 
provides  an  outline  of  genetic  algorithm  convergence  and  the  difficulty  in 
determining  a  termination  criteria.  A  method  of  predicting  convergence  is 
presented  that  relies  on  a  measure  of  diversity  in  the  genetic  algorithm.  The 
results  for  mutation  rate  and  population  size  analyses  are  presented  in 
Chapters  7  and  8,  respectively,  followed  by  a  summary  of  genetic  algorithm 
single  criterion  optimization  in  Chapter  9. 

The  second  section  of  the  thesis  begins  in  Chapter  10  with  a  background 
smnmary  of  multicriteria  optimization  and  the  various  types  of  methods  that 
fall  into  this  category  of  mathematical  programming.  Chapter  11  illustrates 
two  common  generating  techniques  of  multicriteria  optimization  that  have 
applicability  to  fault  tolerant  design,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  genetic 
algorithm  that  uses  multicriteria  dominance  as  its  selection  techmque.  This 
multicriteria  genetic  algorithm,  or  MCGA,  is  investigated  in  greater  detail  by 
the  remaining  chapters.  Chapter  12  summarizes  the  parameters  of  the 
method  that  effect  its  performance  and  Chapter  13  lists  some  criteria  by 
which  its  performance  can  be  measured.  The  performance  of  the  MCGA  on 
two  criteria  fault  tolerant  system  design  problems  is  investigated  in  Chapter 
14,  innInHing  the  effect  of  three  of  the  performance  parameters.  Chapter  15 
compares  the  performance  of  the  MCGA  to  that  of  the  constraint  method, 
followed  by  a  general  summary  of  multicriteria  optimization  in  Chapter  16. 
The  final  chapter  of  the  thesis.  Chapter  17,  lists  the  various  avenues  of  effort 
that  fiirther  work  could  pursue  to  enhance  the  knowledge  in  this  field. 

Before  the  methods  of  optimization  that  will  be  investigated  are 
presented,  the  reader  must  imderstand  the  framework  of  this  analysis.  For 
this,  we  begin  with  an  introduction  of  the  modeling  process  of  fault  tolerant 
system  design. 
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1.2  The  Modeling  Process 

The  design  of  faiolt  tolerant  systems  relies  heavily  on  the  availability, 
accuracy,  and  completeness  of  a  model  representing  tiie  system  design.  The 
development  of  an  appropriate  model  becomes  especially  complex  as 
component  interdependencies  and  failure  rates  propagate  with  time.  This 
section  provides  a  basic  outline  of  the  modeling  process  for  fault  tolerant 
design. 

The  process  of  generating  a  reliability  prediction  for  a  system  can  be 
divided  into  three  steps  [1].  First,  the  system  needs  to  be  carefully  examined. 
The  goal  is  to  discover  how  the  system  operates  and  what  are  its  critical 
aspects.  This  step  results  in  a  system  description.  Second,  the  impact  of 
failures  is  explored.  This  step  is  often  called  a  failure  modes  and  effects 
analysis  (FMEA).  During  this  step,  the  accident  modes  of  the  system  are 
delineated.  Third,  the  Markov  model  is  constructed.  Information  on  system 
operation  from  step  one  is  used  to  guide  modeling  decisions  such  as  the  proper 
representation  for  the  human  elements  (this  reflects  the  manner  in  which 
personnel  affect  the  system  operation).  The  model  is  a  systematic 
representation  of  the  FMEA  from  step  two. 

The  actual  process  of  generating  a  model  requires  information  on: 
architecture,  component  characteristics,  operational  requirements  and 
reconfiguration  procedures.  The  system  architecture  provides  information 
such  as  what  components  exist  and  how  they  are  connected,  both  physically 
and  logically.  The  model  also  needs  various  component  characteristics,  such 
as  failure  and  repair  rates.  The  operational  requirements  provide  a  definition  of 
what  equipment  or  abilities  are  needed  to  achieve  an  operational  state.  The 
reconfiguration  procedures  are  the  actions  taken  when  a  failure  occurs  so  that 
system  operation  remains  in  the  most  desirable  mode. 

The  model  indicates  when  certain  operational  decisions  impact  safety 
(such  as  the  rate  of  restoration  of  a  specific  safety  function  following  a 
component  fail\u:e).  Also,  sensitivity  analyses  indicate  how  different  modeling 
assumptions  and  vmcertainties  in  model  inputs  affect  the  resxilts.  A  complete 
description  of  the  Markov  Modeling  Method  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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1.3  Optimal  Design  Process 


Optimization  implies  the  process  of  determining  a  set  of  function 
parameter  values  that  cause  a  process  to  satisfy  specified  constraints  and  at 
the  same  timp-  maximize  (or  minimize)  some  performance  criteria  (expressed 
as  cost  functions).  Fault-tolerant  system  optimization  normally  requires 
extensive  and  usually  subtle  tradeoffs  between  factors  such  as  component 
quality,  reconfiguration  strategies,  level  ofredimdancy,  and  operational 
policies.  Optimization  strategies  must  incorporate  the  conflicting  effects  of 
such  constraints  as  performance  specifications,  reliability  goals,  and  size  and 
weight  in  order  to  design  to  minimize  cost.  The  complexity  of  this  process 
requires  the  availability  of  a  systematic  and  efficient  design  approach  capable 
of  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  components  arranged  in  any  number  of  ways. 


Figure  1-1:  Optimal  Design  Process 

Such  a  design  approach  should  create  a  suitable  system  model  and 
apply  a  computational  algorithm  that  adapts  readily  to  model  changes  and 
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reaches  a  satisfactory  solution  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  As  shown  in 
Figure  1-1,  the  optimal  design  process  can  be  formulated  much  like  the  optimal 
control  problem.  The  sohd  arrows  show  the  analytic  path  that  correlates  to  the 
feed-forward  path  of  control,  with  constant  interaction  from  liie  external 
“control  constraints”  shown  as  the  left  column  of  boxes.  Optimization  forms 
the  feedback  portion  of  the  control  loop  and  completes  the  control-analogy  to 
the  optimal  control  problem.  The  behavior  of  the  Optimal  Design  Process 
“plant”  can  be  modeled  to  exhibit  the  same  behaviors  associated  with  control. 
This  framework  allows  us  to  use  much  of  the  existing  knowledge  in  optimal 
control  to  systematically  solve  the  complex  fault-tolerant  design  problem. 

Markov  modeling  techniques  (Appendix  A)  have  been  increasingly  used 
for  rehabihty  prediction.  These  techniques  in  conjunction  with  the  Optimal 
Design  Process  framework  have  also  been  used  successfidly  to  aid  in  the  design 
of  faxilt  tolerant  systems.  Specifically,  past  research  efforts  at  the  Charles 
Stark  Draper  Laboratory  have  created  a  general  framework  for  integrated 
system  optimization  incorporating  Markov  models  in  the  Design 
Optimization/Markov  Evaluation  (DOME)  program. 

A  Markov  reliability  model  calculates  the  probabihty  of  the  system 
being  in  various  states  as  a  fimction  of  time.  A  state  in  the  model  represents 
the  system  status  with  respect  to  component  failures  and  the  behavior  of  the 
system’s  redundancy  management  strategy.  Transitions  from  one  state  to 
another  occur  at  given  transitions  rates  which  reflect  component  failure  and 
repair  rates  and  redimdancy  management  performance.  Each  element  in  tiie 
model’s  state  vector  represents  the  time-dependent  probability  of  the  system 
being  in  a  specific  state.  Since  the  Markov  model  traces  the  evolution  of  state 
probabilities  P  based  on  the  above  mentioned  transition  rates,  it  is  not 
explicitly  simulating  the  system  and  therefore  does  not  have  the  deficiencies 
associated  with  Monte  Carlo  techniques  (see  [1]  for  details  on  the  Monte  Carlo 
method  as  an  additional  rehability  analysis  technique).  Sequence  dependencies, 
such  as  repairs  and  redimdancy  management  decisions,  are  included  natiarally. 
The  Markov  model  is  cast  into  a  system  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of 
the  form: 


P  =  A(a)P 


(1) 


where  A  is  the  nxn  transition  matrix  whose  elements  represent  the  transition 
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rates  between  system  states,  and  a  is  the  vector  of  input  design  parameters 
such  as  failure,  repair  or  reconfiguration  rates.  As  an  example,  a  simple  four 
state  Markov  system  model  is  shown  below. 

QF  IE  2F 

A  FAILED  A  and  B  FAILED 


Figure  1-2:  Simple  Markov  model  for  a  dual  component  system 

The  decay  of  the  system  from  state  1  to  state  4  is  denoted  by  the  failure 
rates  and  Repairs  are  effected  at  the  rate  |i.  This  basic  Markov 

framework  can  be  e^anded  to  model  any  fault  tolerant  system.  A  complete 
description  of  the  process  involved  in  obtaining  Figure  1-2  is  provided  in 
Appendix  A:  “The  Markov  Modeling  Process”. 

Furthermore,  the  differential  nature  of  the  model  means  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  generate  explicitly  all  possible  combinations  of  events  that  can 
occur  over  the  entire  time  period  in  question;  rather,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
model  events  that  can  occur  during  an  infinitesimal  time  step.  Of  com*se,  there 
are  also  some  drawbacks  to  this  method.  First,  the  state  space  grows 
exponentially  with  the  number  of  components.  Nevertheless,  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  render  this  drawback  tractable  in  many  situations  of 
interest.  Reference  [1]  covers  this  dimension  problem  in  greater  detail  for  the 
interested  reader.  The  second  drawback  is  that  treatment  of  complex  mission 
scenarios  and  repair  strategies,  although  possible,  are  generally  cumbersome. 

To  summarize,  the  merging  of  the  framework  of  the  Optimal  Design 
Process  with  the  versatility,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of  the  genetic 
algorithm  should  provide  a  state-of-the-art  capability  for  dealing  with  formerly 
intractable  problems.  It  is  the  goal  of  this  thesis  to  verify  the  validity  of  this 
assertion. 
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1.4  Single-criterion  versus  Multicriteria  Optunization 

As  stated  above,  fault-tolerant  design  requires  extensive  tradeoffs 
between  factors  such  as  component  quality,  reconfiguration  strategies,  level  of 
redimdancy,  and  operational  policies.  Therefore,  optimization  strategies  must 
somehow  incorporate  the  conflicting  effects  of  such  criteria  as  performance 
specifications,  reliability  goals,  and  size  and  weight  in  order  to  design  to 
minimize  cost.  The  Optimal  Design  Process  is  a  very  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  these  conflicting  criteria  and  generating  a  realistic  system  model. 

Whenever  possible,  the  designer  attempts  to  combine  all  criteria  of 
interest  into  a  single  cost  function.  The  creation  of  a  sin^e  figure-of-merit  for  a 
problem  enhances  the  ability  of  a  search  method  to  quickly  and  accurately 
generate  a  solution  and  often  increases  the  decision  maker  (DM)  satisfaction 
with  the  solution  produced. 

The  three  most  common  criteria  in  fault  tolerant  design  are  (1) 
procurement  cost,  (2)  availability,  and  (3)  operating  cost.  Procurement  cost  is 
a  configuration  fixed  quantity.  It  is  solely  dependent  on  the  initial  conditions  for 
the  problem.  The  availability  (reliability)  of  the  design  depends  on  the  states  of 
the  Markov  model  at  the  terminal  conditions.  The  operating  cost,  however,  is 
not  a  fixed  time  quantity.  Operating  cost  is  determined  as  an  integral-over- 
time  condition  over  the  system’s  life  cycle. 

A  common  example  of  this  approach  would  be  fleet  design  for  an  airline. 
Some  airlines  employ  a  “deferred  maintenance”  concept,  which  strives  to  meet 
specified  goals  but  allows  maximum  maintenance  flexibility  to  decide  when  an 
where  maintenance  should  occur.  The  issues  involved  include  keeping  aircraft 
operational,  reducing  the  locations  where  heavy  maintenance  is  performed, 
reducing  the  heaving  maintenance  firequency,  reducing  emergency  repairs,  and 
others.  A  single  cost  fimction  that  could  be  created  for  this  type  of  problem  is 
shown  in  equation  (2): 

lifecyde 

Costt.t^  =  Unavailability„,t+  J  {Replacement^^t,  +Repair^,t„  +  Waste„,t,}dt  (2) 

0 

If  a  relationship  such  as  this  between  procurement  cost,  availability, 
and  operating  cost  is  known  or  satisfactorily  approximated,  a  single  scalar 
fimction  can  be  formidated.  If,  however,  a  cost  cannot  be  readily  assigned  to 
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availability,  a  mxxlticriteria  problem  must  be  solved. 

Criteria  are  not  always  commensurate.  For  example,  the  design  of  a 
system  may  have  to  accoimt  for  the  desire  to  minimize  collateral  damage  and 
mission  preparation.  The  worth  of  human  life  and  the  value  of  time  are 
incommensurate  to  most  decision  makers  (DM)  because  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  resolving  the  relative  worth  of  human  life  in  terms  of  hours.  In  such 
an  instance,  another  framework  for  the  design  process  is  desired  that  takes 
conflicting  criteria  into  account  without  imduly  sacrificing  the  rehability  of  the 
solution  or  the  time  required  to  reach  it.  The  focus  of  mialtiobjective 
programming  is  to  provide  the  DM  with  a  means  of  understanding  the  tradeoffs 
involved  in  the  problem  and  to  help  him  or  her  to  identify  a  quality  solution. 

Fortunately,  multicriteria  optimization  problems  also  fit  into  the 
framework  of  the  Optimal  Design  Process.  Except  for  the  fact  that  a  single 
optimum  solution  does  not  exist  in  the  normal  sense  and  multiple  cost 
functionals  are  maintained,  Markov  modeling  stiU  provides  an  effective  means 
of  achieving  time-dependent  reliability  analysis  on  problem  criteria  of  interest. 
Commensurate  criteria  should  be  combined  into  a  single  cost  functional 
whenever  possible,  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  mtilticriteria 
optimization  and  to  regain  the  greater  assurances  of  optimum. 

1.5  Mathematical  Programming 

In  any  given  search  space  for  optimization,  there  are  two  types  of 
optima:  global  and  local.  The  definition  of  optima  also  changes  depending  on 
whether  the  goal  is  the  TnavirmiTn  or  the  minimum  of  some  value.  Fault 
tolerant  design  deals  primarily  with  costs,  which  almost  always  are  to  be 
minimized.  As  such,  all  optimums  in  this  thesis  should  be  considered 
TTiiniTirmmfi  unless  otherwise  noted. 

A  global  TniniTTinTn  indicates  file  location  in  the  search  space  with  the 
very  lowest  cost  function  evaluation.  A  local  minimmn,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  the  lowest  cost  function  value  over  a  Hmited  portion  of  the  search 
space.  All  optimization  processes  intend  to  locate  the  global  minimum,  the 
constraints  (either  external  or  internal)  imposed  on  optimization  in  a  complex 
problem  keep  the  search  algorithm  from  complete  assurance  of  finding  the 
global  Tninimiim.  Additionally,  local  minima  may  exist  in  the  design  space  in 
the  complete  absence  of  constraints.  Consequently,  successfiol  optimization 
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hinges  on  the  search  algorithm’s  ability  to  locate  a  minimum  that  satisfies 
performance  criteria. 

The  fault-tolerant  problem  formulation  developed  here  must  be  solved 
by  some  combination  of  four  mathematical  programming  approaches: 

1)  Linear  programming  where  both  objective  and  constraints  are  linear 
fimctions  of  decision  variables, 

2)  Non-linear  programming  where  at  least  one  fimction  is  non-linear, 

3)  Integer  programming  where  the  solution  must  lie  in  the  integer  set, 

4)  Discrete  programming  where  it  is  required  that  the  solution  he  within  a 
chosen  set  of  discrete  values. 

DOME  has  a  versatile  and  well-tested  continuous  parameter 
optimization  capabihty  capable  of  solving  non-linear  programming  problems 
[8].  This  means,  however,  that  hke  most  capabihties  available  today,  it  lacks 
the  means  of  dealing  with  many  real-world  problems.  The  abihty  to  deed  with 
integer  and  discrete  problems  are  important  because  reahstic  design  must 
often  deal  with  a  finite  number  of  available  components,  quahty  levels,  limited 
personnel  expertise  or  scheduHng  conflicts,  equipment  settings,  etc. 

Dealing  with  discrete  programming  problems  is  not  a  trivial  imdertaking. 
George  Dantzig,  the  creator  of  the  famous  simplex  linear  programming  method, 
once  said  that  the  first  phase  in  doing  an  integer  programming  problem  is  to 
try  to  convince  the  user  that  he  or  she  does  not  wish  to  solve  an  integer 
programming  problem  at  all!  [5] 

We  have  chosen  to  develop  the  capability  to  perform  discrete 
programming  into  the  DOME  framework  because  unlike  other  anal3dic 
approaches  that  require  explicit  formulas  for  state  probabilities,  DOME  is  a 
general  fimnework  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  real-world  fault  tolerant  design 
problems.  In  addition,  DOME’S  modular  design  readily  incorporates  new 
developments  in  optimization  techniques — which  makes  it  perfect  for  testing 
the  benefits  genetic  algorithms  can  bring  to  discrete  and  mixed 
continuous/discrete  faxilt  toleremt  design  optimization. 
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2.0  Description  of  Test  Problems 

Four  fatilt  tolerant  test  problems  have  been  selected,  representing  three 
stages  of  increasing  complexity.  The  four  are  referred  to  as  Warning  Lamp, 
Asymmetric  Lamp,  Triplex,  and  TISS, 

2.1  Warning  Lamp  Problem 

The  most  basic  problem  used  is  the  Warning  Lamp  problem  described  in 
detail  in  [8],  Briefly,  Warning  Lamp  is  a  design  problem  for  a  dtial  redtmdant 
fault  tolerant  system.  The  system  makes  use  of  a  “warning  lamp”  to  signal  a 
system  operator  that  a  manufacturing  process  requires  adjustment  to 
continue  producing  usable  product.  Failure  to  make  the  adjustment  will  result 
in  production  of  unusable  product  and  lost  profits.  At  the  end  of  the  production 
run  (system  life  cycle),  the  system  will  be  subject  to  an  audit  and  total  failure 
of  the  system  at  this  time  will  result  in  a  cost  penalty. 

The  design  spedfles  that  a  dual  redundant  lamp  will  be  used.  Each  lamp 
wiU  be  testable  for  malfunction  and  repairable  only  by  qualified  repair 
personnel,  who  check  the  system  at  regular  intervals.  The  design  goal  is  to 
maximize  life  cycle  profit  by  choosing  the  optimal  quality  lamp  for  each  of  lamp 
1  and  lamp  2  and  scheduling  an  optimal  repair  schedule.  The  better  the 
quality,  the  more  the  lamps  cost;  adding  repair  visits  increased  cost;  and 
emergency  repair  visits  between  scheduled  intervals  due  to  failure  of  both 
lamps  requires  high  cost  penalties. 

Warning  Lamp  was  used  to  verify  the  single  criterion  genetic  algorithm 
(ga)  code  development  and  is  shown  here  to  illustrate  the  typical  fault- tolerant 
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design  formulation.  It  is  also  used  as  a  continuous  parameter  problem  to 
compare  the  ga  against  the  present  capabilities  of  DOME.  The  derivation  of 
the  Markov  model  for  this  system  is  described  in  Appendix  A. 

There  are  four  Markov  states  in  this  three  parameter  model  (see  Figure 
1-2)  that  correspond  to  both  lamps  operational,  the  loss  of  the  first  lamp,  the 
loss  of  the  second,  or  both  of  the  dual  redundant  lamps  off-line.  The  two  lamps 
contained  identical  components  and  repair  is  allowed  from  all  failmre  states. 
The  search  space  of  this  problem  has  a  single,  well  defined  minimum  with 
gentle  characteristics  in  the  vicinity  of  the  minimum.  The  smoothness  of  this 
simple  problem  makes  it  especially  easy  for  gradient  based  optimization 
methods.  The  figure  shows  the  shape  of  the  cost  fimction  when  the  failure 
rates  are  not  allowed  to  vary  independently. 


Figure  2-1:  Mesh  plot  of  Warning  Lamp  problem 


The  cost  fimction  for  this  problem  is  formulated  as  (see  Appendix  A): 

J  =  P4(T)Cfa  +  £  {y[Cr  (P2C1P1)  +  (P3C1P2)  +  P4(Clpl  -h  Clp2)]  -h  P4Cpl}dt  ( 1) 
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The  cost  function  has  many  components.  First,  regardless  of  whether  a 
failme  occxu:«  or  not,  the  repairman  costs  Cy  for  each  visit.  For  this  example 
Cr  was  $25.  The  frequency  of  his  visits  (i.e.  maintenance  frequency)  is  a 
continuous  design  variable  y.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  terms  in  the  integral 
are  the  cost  of  lamp  replacement,  Cipi  and  Cip2.  The  problem  statement 
allows  for  the  choice  between  three  diiTerent,  distinct  lamp  qualities: 


lamp  quality 


average  le+uo  ^  j 

high  reliability  5e+05  ^ 

ultra  high  reliability  lOe+05  ^ 

Table  2-1:  Lamp  cost  versus  quality  level 


MTBF  (hr.) 
le+05 

5e+05 


cost  per  lami 


lOe+05 


Note  that  mean-time-between-failures  (MTBF)  for  the  average  quality 
lamp  is  slightly  higher  than  the  10  year  (87,600  hotnr)  Hfe  cycle.  The  cost  of 
lamp  quality  in  the  cost  fimction  is  approximated  by  a  polynomial  curve  fit 
across  the  range  of  qualities.  This  polynomial  curve  fit  is  necessary  for  most 
optimization  methods  that  directly  apply  or  indirectly  use  continuous 
optimization  techniques  (see  Appendix  B:  “The  Branch  and  Botmd  Method”)  to 
arrive  at  the  final  discrete  solution.  The  importance  of  curve  fit  is  mostly 
eliminated  here  since  the  fit  matches  the  actual  cost  at  the  discrete  points  of 
interest.  The  final  term  in  the  integral  is  the  cost  of  operation  when  a  dual 
failure  exists.  The  profit  loss  rate  Cpi  was  $1000  for  this  example.  The 
terminal  portion  of  the  cost  function  is  concerned  with  conditions  that  exist  at 
the  end  of  the  production  run.  If  the  system  is  found  to  be  in  tiie  dual  lamp 
failme  state  at  the  end  of  production,  P4(T),  a  cost  penalty  of  Cfa  equal  to 
$100,000  will  result,  representing  an  entire  lost  batch  of  product. 

The  state  transition  matrix  is 

‘-(Xa  +  Xb)  y  y  y " 

Xa  -(^+y)  0  0 

h>  0  -(Xa  +  y)  0 

0  Xb  Xa  -y_ 


This  state  transition  matrix  A  is  representative  of  those  of  the 
remaining  problems  in  the  test  set.  Its  development  is  detailed  in  Appendix  A, 
where  the  Markov  modeling  process  outlined.  Note  that  each  column  of  A  adds 


to  zero,  allowing  Equation  (2)  to  step  forward  in  time  via  ordinary  differential 
equations.  This  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Markov  modeling  method  is 
recommended  for  fault  tolerant  system  design. 

2.2  Asymmetric  Lamp  Problem 

The  second  stage  of  testing  consists  of  two  problems  of  higher 
complexity  than  that  of  the  Warning  Lamp  problem.  The  first  is  called  the 
Asymmetric  Lamp  problem  and  is  derived  from  Warning  Lamp. 

In  the  Warning  Lamp  problem,  a  manufacturing  system  makes  use  of  a 
dual  warning  lamp  to  signal  an  operator  that  a  manufacturing  process  requires 
adjustment  to  continue  producing  a  usable  product.  Once  a  dual  lamp  failure 
occurs  (both  lamps  failed  simultaneously),  it  is  assumed  that  the  system 
immediately  needs  adjustment  and  produces  an  xmusable  product,  and  loss  of 
profits,  until  the  lamps  are  repaired  and  the  process  adjusted.  To  insure  proper 
working  of  the  lamps  a  quahfied  repairman  is  contracted  to  check  the  system 
on  a  regular  interval,  ranging  from  as  frequent  as  once  every  three  days  (87.72 
hour  intervals)  to  as  infrequent  as  not  at  all  during  the  ten  year  life  cycle 
(10,000  hour  intervals).  Each  visit  requires  a  repair  fee  and  the  cost  of  any 
lamps  replaced.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  production  run,  the  system  is 
subject  to  an  audit  and  total  failure  of  the  system  at  this  time  results  in  a  cost 
penalty.  The  three  design  variables  in  the  problem  were  the  two  lamp  quahties 
and  the  repair  firequency. 

The  primary  difference  between  the  Warning  Lamp  problem  and  the 
Asymmetric  Lamp  problem  is  that  the  lamp  failures  will  be  considered  discrete 
variables  instead  of  continuous  variables.  In  this  way,  we  more  accurately 
model  the  actual  system.  Additionally,  we  will  know  that  the  solution  obtained 
is  indeed  an  extremum  for  the  situation  considered.  We  will  not  have  to 
concern  ourselves  with  rounding  to  the  nearest  lamp  quahty  level,  as  a  solution 
to  the  Warning  Lamp  problem  may  require.  Also,  we  wiU  know  that  the  cost 
(problem  solution)  will  be  accurate  since  we  will  not  have  to  interpolate 
between  costs  for  different  quality  levels.  The  repair  interval  remains 
continuous  since  the  repairman  can  come  as  frequently  or  infrequently  as 
desired.  The  resulting  problem  has  much  of  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Warning  Lamp,  but  it  represents  a  mixed  continuous  and  discrete  parameter 
problem  more  typical  of  faxolt  tolerant  design. 
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To  observe  optmuzation  methods’  performance  more  clearly  and 
increase  the  problem  complexity,  the  cost  of  one  of  the  lamps  is  altered  to 
create  an  as3mametric  solution.  One  of  the  lamps  is  considered  the  primary 
lamp  that  must  put  out  more  light  and  so  costs  more.  The  actual  quahties  and 
costs  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


lamp  quality 

MTBF(hr.) 

average 

$1 

$  100 

hi^  rehability 

$  10 

$  1,000 

ultra  high  reliability 

lOe+05 

$  100 

$  10,000 

Table  2-2:  Asymmetric  lamp  cost  versus  quality  level 


Other  than  the  change  in  lamp  cost,  the  rest  of  the  problem  is  similar. 
Both  the  Asymmetric  Lamp  and  Warning  Lamp  problem  can  be  represented 
by  the  diagram  in  Figure  A-3,  the  Markov  model  in  Figure  1-2,  and  the  cost 
function  in  equation  (1),  shown  below.  As  Table  2-2  shows,  the  Asymmetric 
Lamp  has  the  same  failure  rates  for  both  lamps,  but  the  two  lamps  are 
treated  as  different  cost  components  in  the  cost  function.  In  other  words,  while 
both  lamps  choose  between  components  of  the  same  quality  range,  the 
components  for  lamp  2  cost  two  orders  of  magnitude  more  than  those  for  lamp 
1.  This  creates  the  problem  asymmetry  that  generates  a  search  space  with 
mviltiple  optima.  Equation  (1)  is  shown  to  help  illustrate  the  form  of  the  cost 
function: 

J  =  p4(T)Cfa  +  {Y[Cr  +  (P2C1P1)  +  (PsClpa)  +  P4(Clpl+  Clp2)]  +  P4Cpl]dt  (1) 

The  cost  function  has  many  components.  First,  regardless  of  whether  a 
failure  occurs  or  not,  the  repairman  costs  Cr  ($25)  for  each  visit.  The 
frequency  of  the  visits  is  a  continuous  design  variable  y.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  terms  in  the  integral  are  the  cost  of  lamp  replacement,  Cipi  and  Cip2. 
The  final  term  in  the  integral  is  the  cost  of  operation  when  a  dual  failure  exists. 
The  profit  loss  rate  Cpi  was  $1000  for  this  example.  The  terminal  portion  of 
the  cost  fimction  is  concerned  with  conditions  that  exist  at  the  end  of  the  pilot 
production  nm.  If  the  system  is  found  to  be  in  the  dual  lamp  failure  state  at 
the  end  of  production  P4(T),  a  cost  penalty  of  Cfa  equal  to  $100,000  results. 

The  state  transition  matrix  (A)  is  the  same  as  in  equation  (2). 
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This  problem  is  used  to  test  the  genetic  algorithm’s  capability  to 
optimize  problems  witii  both  continuous  and  discrete  parameters.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  two  failure  rates  are  treated  as  discrete  parameters  with  16  bins 
(discrete  values)  for  each,  while  the  repair  rate  is  kept  continuous  (represented 
by  255  discrete  points  by  the  genetic  algorithm  methods).  The  remaining 
problem  information  can  be  found  in  Table  2-3. 


Table  2-3:  Asymmetric  Lamp  problem  data 

There  are  three  known  minima  found  by  exhaustive  search  of  the  design 
space  that  are  used  to  provide  a  reliability  comparison  of  the  discrete 
optimization  methods  used  in  this  thesis.  These  minima  are  described  in  Table 
2-4.  Parameters  one  and  two  are  the  discrete  failure  rates  and  the  third  is  the 
continuous  repair  rate.  The  parameter  values  are  given  in  a  normalized  range 
from  1.0  (their  highest  value)  to  0.0  (their  lowest). 


cost 

parameter 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

0.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.72 

2 

185.3 

1.0 

0.0 

0.77 

3 

254.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.00 

Table  2-4:  Asymmetric  Lamp  problem  minima 

The  costs  of  Table  2-4  are  also  normalized.  A  value  of  0.0  represents 
the  global  optimum,  while  100  is  the  value  Monte  Carlo  analysis  produced  for 
400  points. 


2^  Triplex  Problem 

The  other  problem  of  the  second  level  of  problem  complexity  is  the 
TRIPLEX  problem.  Triplex  is  a  system  containing  three  redundant 
components,  with  assumed  operational  capability  when  at  least  one 
component  is  still  functional.  The  parameters  of  interest  are  the  failime  rates 
for  the  three  system  components.  Repair  is  kept  as  a  fixed  parameter  not 
used  in  optimization  to  limit  the  problem  complexity.  It  is  initiated  following 
the  second  failiu:e  or  at  regularly  scheduled  intervals  of  |x  =  0.2  (5  hours).  Each 
of  the  failure  rates  is  allowed  to  vaiy  independently. 

Triplex  is  treated  as  the  first  aU-discrete  problem.  It  contains  8  states 
in  its  Markov  model: 


Figime  2-2:  Markov  model  of  TRIPLEX  problem 

As  in  the  previous  two  problems,  the  cost  functional  contains  an  integral 
portion,  reflecting  the  cost  of  repairs  over  the  system  life  cycle,  and  a  terminal 
part,  representing  a  penalty  for  the  system  not  being  available  at  the  end  of 
the  scenario.  The  resulting  cost  functional  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem  is 
represented  as: 


J  = 


1 

iPi(T) 


j=i 


-1 


1^1  + 


^4 
.11  ^ 


a3  +  a#  + 


I^(t)n[dt 


jdt 


(3) 


In  this  equation,  X^’s  are  the  component  failure  rates  affecting  Pj,  p  is 
the  fixed  repair  rate,  and  the  a’s  are  the  cost  factors.  The  state  probabilities  P^ 
to  P4  are  availability  states,  while  Pg  to  Pg  are  unavailability  (repair)  states. 
The  reciprocal  of  the  availability  states  is  used  to  determine  the  probability  of 
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system  unavailability  at  the  end  of  the  life  cycle  (T)  of  1,000  hours.  The  failure 
rates  are  treated  as  discrete  parameters  with  ten  possible  rates  equally 
spaced  logarithmically  between  le-05  and  0.1.  The  values  shown  in  Table  2-5 
are  based  on  a  replacement  system  cost  of  $2.5  million  and  represent  the 
values  needed  for  equation  (3). 


value 

fimction 

2.0e-01 

repair  rate  (hr'^) 

2.5e+06 

system  replacement  cost  ($) 

a2 

2.5e+04 

overhead  ($) 

as 

2.5e+01 

labor  rate  ($/hr) 

a4 

2.5e+04 

repairability  ($  hr) 

_ ^ _ 

5.0e+04 

quality  factor  ($/hr^) 

Table  2-5:  TRIPLEX  cost  function  constant  values 


The  cost  factors  (aj)  for  the  problem  are  chosen  to  bias  the  repair  cost  in 
the  overall  cost  function,  resulting  in  multiple  optima  in  the  feasible  design 
space.  The  bias  was  created  by  multiplying  a^  by  0.01  to  significantly  reduce 
its  effect  on  the  cost  function. 

Design  and  implementation  information  for  this  problem  is  included  in 
Table  2-6. 


String  length 

12 

Continuous  parameters 

0 

Discrete  parameters 

3 

Values  per  discrete  parameter 

10 

Design  space  points 

1000 _ 

Markov  model  states 

8 

Model  time  duration 

1000  hours 

Table  2-6:  TRIPLEX  problem  data 


Each  of  the  parameters  are  given  10  bins.  Providing  ten  bins  causes  an 
additional  complexity  in  that  6  (16-10)  bit  combinations  of  each  genetic 
algorithm  string  are  simply  not  allowed.  The  treatment  of  these  disallowed 
values  is  explained  in  Section  3.3. 
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TRIPLEX  has  five  (5)  known  minima  described  in  Table  2-7,  foimd  by  an 
exhaustive  search  of  the  design  space.  The  values  are  normalized  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  in  Table  2-4. 


cost 

parameter 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 

0.0 

0.51 

0.51 

0.51 

2 

493.6 

0.99 

0.49 

0.49 

3 

493.6 

0.49 

0.99 

0.49 

4 

493.6 

0.49 

0.49 

0.99 

5 

3322.0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Table  2-7:  TRIPLEX  minima 


Triplex  is  not  a  very  complex  problem,  but  the  various  unconstrained 
Tninima  aUow  proper  testing  of  the  optimization  methods’  solution  reliability. 

2.4  nSS  Problem 

The  final  problem  is  the  most  complex  by  far  and  represents  a  real-world 
fault  tolerant  design  optimization  problem.  TISS  stands  for  Trans-Ionospheric 
Sensing  System  and  is  a  problem  actually  analyzed  for  the  US  Air  Force  by 
C.S.  Draper  Laboratory,  Cambridge  MA.  The  TISS  problem  used  here  is  a 
slightly  simplified  version  consisting  of  a  33  state  Markov  model  with  17 
optimization  parameters.  The  17  parameters  of  the  model  represent  the  15 
major  system  components  and  two  repair  rates.  Each  parsuneter  is  provided  5 
discrete  component  options  of  varying  quality  and  cost. 

The  TISS  configuration  consists  of  a  dual  redundant  system  that  will 
process  euid  store  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  data.  TISS  is  designed  to 
operate  autonomously  in  remote  regions  of  the  world.  Infi*equent  scheduled 
maintenance  and  critical  unscheduled  repair  visits  will  be  design  variables  with 
a  high  associated  cost  due  to  the  remote  location.  Remote  access  to  the 
system  is  permitted  via  three  dial-up  telephone  lines.  The  design  architecture 
will  look  at  minimizing  the  total  life-cycle  costs  over  a  5.7  year  period  while 
considering  such  items  as  reliability,  maintenance,  overhead,  and  component 
costs. 
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Table  2-8  shows  the  implementation  data  for  this  problem. 


String  length 

51 

Continuous  parameters 

0 

Discrete  parameters 

17 

Values  per  discrete  parameter 

5 

Design  space  points 

7.63E+11 

Global  miniTmiTn 

unknown 

Markov  model  states 

33 

Model  time  duration 

5.7  years 

Table  2-8:  TISS  problem  data 


This  problem  is  used  for  much  of  the  analysis  performed  in  this  thesis. 
The  Markov  model  is  constructed  following  the  gmdelines  of  Appendix  A,  with 
some  additional  state  reduction  schemes  employed  to  keep  the  problem 
tractable.  The  size  of  the  resulting  system  model,  with  33  states  and  two 
independent  repair  rates  represents  a  practical  example  of  realistic  fault 
tolerant  design.  The  computational  effort  needed  to  run  this  problem  on 
several  machines  is  shown  in  Table  2-9. 


seconds  per 

Platform 

cost  function  evaluation 

Macintosh  Ilex  i 

10.5 

Macintosh  Quadra  700 

1.83 

Macintosh  Quadra  950 

1.55 

IBM  RS6000  Workstation  1 

0.83 

Quadra  700  with 

0.20 

PowerMac  Upgrade  Card* 

(*  optimized  compiler) 

Table  2-9:  TISS  problem  computation  time  on  various 

platforms 


Additional  information  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  this  problem 
can  be  found  in  [1]. 


3.0  Genetic  Algorithms 


3.1  Background 

The  genetic  algorithm  (ga)  was  developed  a  quarter  century  ago  by  John 
Holland,  et.  al.,  at  the  University  of  Michigan  with  two  goals  in  mind:  (1)  to 
abstract  and  rigorously  explain  the  adaptive  processes  of  natural  systems,  and 
(2)  to  design  artificial  systems  that  retain  the  important  mechanisms  of 
natural  systems  [7].  Over  the  years,  the  genetic  algorithm  has  developed  into 
a  reliable  means  of  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  problems.  Our  intent  here  is  to 
mflintain  a  high  reliance  on  natiiral,  evolutionary  mechanisms  to  find  quality 
solutions  to  difficult  fault  tolerant  system  design  problems. 

Genetic  algorithms  use  random  choice  in  a  directed  seeirch  process  for 
optimization.  This  search  is  randomized,  but  its  use  of  mechanisms  found  in 
natural  genetics  to  improve  the  solution  distinguishes  it  from  random  search 
methods  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  basic  features  of  the  ga  that  separate  it 
from  other  methods  are  that  it: 

1)  works  with  a  coding  of  system  parameters,  not  the  parameters  themselves, 

2)  searches  from  a  population  of  points,  not  a  single  point, 

3)  uses  payoff  information  only  from  the  objective  function,  not  derivatives  or 
other  auxiliary  knowledge,  and 

4)  uses  probabilistic  transition  rules,  not  deterministic  rules. 

Genetic  algorithms  use  reproduction,  crossover,  and  mutation  as  their 
three  basic  operators.  In  the  implementation  of  this  thesis,  the  ga  takes  the 
form  shown  in  Figure  3-1: 
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initialization 
evaluation 
while  not  done 

reproduction 

crossover 

mutation 

evaluation 

end 


Figure  3-1:  Flow  diagram  of  the  genetic  algorithm 

The  ga  works  because  it  reproduces  high-quality  (fit)  notions  according 
to  their  performance.  These  notions  are  allowed  to  mate  with  many  otiier  high- 
quality  notions  of  other  strings  to  combine  the  notions  into  superior  individuals. 
Finally,  the  crossover  and  mutation  operators  speculate  on  new  ideas 
constructed  at  random  (mutation)  and  from  the  experience  of  past  trials 
(crossover).  Mutation  is  a  necessary  operator  because  reproduction  and 
crossover  may  lose  some  potentially  useful  genetic  material;  injecting  diversity 
by  way  of  mutations  improves  the  probability  of  locating  the  global  optimum. 
However,  just  as  in  natinral  genetics,  it  needs  to  be  used  sparingly  to  keep  fix)m 
disrupting  beneficial  information  already  in  the  popidation  and  to  allow  the 
algorithm  to  converge  to  a  solution  without  unnecessary  delay.  Appropriate 
use  of  reproduction,  crossover,  and  mutation  enhance  the  robustness  of  the 
genetic  algorithm  as  applied  to  the  design  of  fault  tolerant  systems. 

The  notion  of  robustness  is  very  important  to  the  development  and  use 
of  the  genetic  algorithm  and  can  be  described  as  follows.  Suppose  that  the 
problem  of  interest  P  belongs  to  a  set  of  problems  that  contain  all  variations 

of  P  that  meet  some  criteria  of  similarity.  In  this  thesis,  .^contains  all  fault 
tolerant  design  problems  with  characteristics  in  common  with  those  described 
in  Chapter  2,  "Description  of  Test  Problems”.  A  design  method,  M,  is  robust 
with  respect  to  the  optimization  of  P  if  its  chmacteristic  optimization 
performance,  C,  holds  for  every  problem  in  Robustness  requires  a  set  a 
method  M,  and  some  characteristic  C  of  M.  In  this  thesis,  robustness  refers  to 
the  optimization  of  the  problems  described  in  Chapter  2,  and  the  degree  of 
exploration  and  efficiency  that  a  method  attains. 
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Exploration  as  defined  here  refers  to  an  ability  to  master  tiie  design 
space — to  provide  outstanding  solutions  to  ^  with  incredible  reliability. 
Exploration  can  also  be  described  as  the  effectiveness  of  a  method  (efficacy). 
Perfect  method  exploration  would  achieve  the  global  optima  of  every  problem 
in  100  percent  of  the  time.  Methods  that  achieve  high  effectiveness  usually 
examine  a  large  fraction  of  the  design  space.  Therefore,  exploration  usually 
comes  at  a  cost  to  efficiency. 

Efficiency  refers  to  the  degree  of  effort  necessary  to  achieve 
effectiveness.  Efficient  optimization  methods  spend  little  or  no  time  searching 
nomoptimaMocally  optimal  portions  of  the  design  space  and  proceed  directly  to 
global  optimum. 

In  essence,  robustness  provides  some  balance  between  exploration  and 
efficiency,  allowing  the  search  method’s  survival  in  many  design  environments. 
Robustness  is  desired  because  it  reduces  design  effort  and  time  and  increases 
the  quality  of  solutions  produced.  As  stated  in  [7],  “where  robust  performance 
is  desired  (and  where  is  it  not?),  nature  does  it  better;  the  secrets  of  adaptation 
and  survival  are  best  learned  from  the  careful  study  of  biological  example”. 

Genetic  algorithms  are  the  product  of  such  biological  study.  Twenty 
years  of  research  has  verified  the  robustness  of  the  ga  in  general,  and  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  thesis  to  prove  their  robust  application  to  the  design  of  fitult 
tolerant  systems. 

3.2  Traditional  Genetic  Algorithm 

The  most  common  implementation  of  genetic  algorithms  is  commonly 
called  the  traditional  genetic  algorithm  (tga).  In  the  tga,  a  generation 
represents  the  genetic  algorithm  population  of  members  at  the  current  “time”. 
“Time”  within  the  algorithm  represents  the  linear  progression  of  a  population 
through  successive  generations  and  is  analogous  to  time  in  an  evolutionary 
sense.  The  population  size  (P)  normally  remains  fixed  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  genetic  algorithm  evolves  its  popidation  in  “time”,  always 
striving  to  improve  the  overall  fitness  (“worth”  of  individual  members)  of  each 
successive  generation. 
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The  traditional  genetic  algorithm  used  in  this  thesis  is  a  modified  version 
of  the  classififll  tga  used  in  single  criterion  optimization.  It  can  be  classified  as 
a  tga  by  having  the  following  characteristics: 

1)  binaiy  (0  and  1)  parameter  encoding 

2)  generational  reproduction 

3)  fitness  normalization 

4)  elitism  (optional  for  tga  classification) 

5)  crossover  and  mutation  operators 

This  tga  is  modified  only  in  characteristic  5  in  that  a  two-point  crossover 
is  used  instead  of  the  traditional  one-point  crossover  techmque. 

The  tga  developed  for  this  thesis  uses  appropriate  implementations  of 
the  three  basic  operators  based  on  their  ability  to  enhance  the  robustness  of 
the  method.  The  corresponding  probabilities  (settings)  of  the  operators  and  the 
appropriate  population  size  are  examined  and  the  results  compared  with  other 
direct  search  methods.  The  aim  is  to  establish  robust  values  of  these 
parameters  applicable  to  many  fault  tolerant  system  design  problems. 

The  diagram  below  shows  how  the  tga  operators  mampulate  population 
members  in  an  effort  to  evolve  a  new  generation,  separate  from  the  previous, 


that  has  a  better  average  fitness. 

Generation  T 


Generation  T-i-l 


^  parentF  offspring 
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Figure  3-2:  Traditional  genetic  algorithm  reproduction  cycle 
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3.3  Coding  and  Schema  Theorem 

Coding  a  problem  into  a  form  compatible  with  the  ga  is  not  generally 
difficult.  The  robustness  of  the  ga  allows  it  to  be  forgiving  of  the  form  the 
problem  is  presented  in,  but  [7]  provides  two  simple  principles  that  reasonably 
govern  the  efficiency  of  the  method: 

1)  The  user  should  select  a  coding  so  that  short,  low-order  schemata 
are  relevant  to  the  imderlying  problem  and  relatively  unrelated  to 
schemata  over  other  fixed  positions. 

2)  The  user  should  select  the  smallest  alphabet  that  permits  a  natural 
expression  of  the  problem. 

To  understand  these  principles,  first  one  must  know  the  “schema 
theorem.”  Schema  theorem  states  that  the  ga  works  because  it  propagates 
encoded  building  blocks  of  valuable  problem  information  at  exponentially  higher 
rates  and  in  parallel  through  the  use  of  a  population. 

Genetic  algorithms  exploit  similarities  in  the  string  coding  when  the 
schemata  (plural  for  schema)  represent  optima.  A  schema  describes  a 
template  of  similarity  among  ga  strings.  In  the  case  of  binary  coding,  the 
alphabet  of  the  schema  has  three  characters:  0,1  and  *,  where  the  “don’t  care” 
(*)  signifies  that  we  “don’t  care”  if  the  bit  in  question  is  a  1  or  0.  For  example, 
the  schema  0**1  on  a  four  bit  string  can  represent  four  different  strings:  [0001; 
0011;  0101;  0111].  The  length  of  a  schema  is  the  inclusive  number  of  bits  from 
its  first  to  its  last  1  or  0  bits.  In  schema  0**1  the  schema  length  is  4,  while 
*11******  has  a  length  of  two.  Note  that  the  *  is  oidy  used  for  notation  and  is 
never  explicitly  referenced  by  the  ga. 

The  schemata  must  be  naturally  represented  by  the  alphabet  used  to 
allow  the  ga  operators  to  fully  exploit  the  design  space.  For  example,  consider 
how  one  could  encode  the  first  eight  integers.  A  binary  string  of  length  3  would 
fully  represent  these  values,  with  one  corresponding  to  [0  0  0]  and  eight  to 
[111].  Another  alphabet  for  this  problem  would  be  A-H,  where  one 
corresponds  to  A,  two  corresponds  to  B,  etc. 

In  fault-tolerant  design,  like  most  discrete  engineering  problems,  the 
parameters  being  coded  are  physical  quantities  (weight,  size)  or  probabihstic 
quantities  (failure  rate,  repair  rate,  coverage),  which  are  naturally  represented 
by  either  of  the  two  forms  given  above.  In  the  example  above,  both  alphabets 
give  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  the  first  eight  integers. 
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However,  what  happens  if  only  the  first  5  integers  are  desired? 

In  this  case,  the  second  nonhinary  alphabet  can  be  reduced  to  A-E,  to 
again  represent  the  parameter.  However,  tlie  binary  alphabet  is  restricted  to 
2^  Himanginnsj  where  1  is  the  length  of  the  string.  A  binary  representation  of 
the  first  5  integers  requires  the  same  binary  string  length  as  the  first  8  (1=3). 
This  leads  us  to  have  to  consider  what  influence  the  extra  three  values  will 
have  on  the  ga  operation,  but  first  let  us  look  at  the  impact  of  principle  (1). 

Principle  (1)  implies  that  the  problem  coding  should  provide  a  maximum 
of  schemata.  Alphabet  cardinality  influences  the  string  length  required  to 
represent  a  parameter;  to  equate  schemata  of  coding  schemes  of  different 
cardinality,  we  can  watch  the  relationship  of  binary  string  cardinality  (2^ 
where  1  is  the  binary  string  length,  to  nonbinary  string  cardinality  represented 
as  kl’,  where  T  is  the  nonbinary  string  length: 

Binary  string  schemata  =  3^ 

\V 

Nonbinary  string  schemata  =  (k  + 1) 

From  these  relationships,  the  number  of  schemata  formed  from  a 
particular  problem  coding  can  be  determined.  Usmg  the  first  8  integers  for 
example,  k=8, 1=3,  and  1=1,  such  that  the  number  of  schemata  are  27  for  the 
binary  string  and  9  for  the  nonhinary  string.  Binary  coding  allows  the 
mflyiTTinTn  number  of  schemata  to  be  available  for  ga  exploitation. 

Binary  coding  is  desirable  for  design  space  exploration,  but  again  we 
return  to  the  impact  of  rmdesired  bit  combinations  on  a  binary  string.  One 
mPflng  of  restricting  their  impact  is  to  only  generate  initial  population  strings 
in  the  feasible  range,  but  the  impact  of  mutation  and  crossover  still  applies. 
This  issue  could  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  several  ways: 

1)  Fill  the  empty  portion  of  the  2^  string  with  values  from  the  acceptable  set 
(i.e.  [1,2,3,4,5,+  U,3]  =  2^  =  8). 

2)  Ignore  the  generated  disallowed  string(s)  and  retain  tiie  parent(s). 

3)  Reinitialize  disallowed  parameter  values  at  random  into  the  acceptable  set. 

4)  Fix  the  higher  order  bit  and/or  place  at  the  parameter  limit  (i.e.  if  6,  7,  or  8 
are  created,  place  the  parameter  at  5. 

5)  Revert  the  disallowed  parameter  to  the  acceptable  value  it  possessed  prior 
to  crossover  or  mutation.  All  changes  made  to  other  parameters  of  the 
string  are  retained. 
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Option  1  places  the  repeated  portions  of  the  design  space  in  a  more 
favorable  likelihood  of  occurrence  unrelated  to  liieir  fitness  and  therefore 
biases  the  optimization  process.  Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  retain  as  much  of 
the  reproduction  effort  as  possible,  so  options  2,  3  and  4  woiild  negate  much  of 
the  effort  generated.  Option  3  introduces  a  whole  new,  and  highly  schemata 
destructive  operator  into  the  algorithm,  while  option  4  negates  the  whole 
randomized  notion  of  the  ga  and  imparts  a  rigidity  to  the  algorithm  that  ignores 
any  beneficial  information  the  parameter  previously  may  have  contained. 
Consequently,  option  5  is  used  in  this  analysis.  If  the  two-point  crossover 
affects  two  or  more  adjacent  parameters,  only  that  parameter  that  becomes 
disallowed  is  reverted  to  the  previous  value  to  maintain  eis  much  of  the 
reproduction  effect  as  possible.  This  issue  will  be  examined  in  Section  8.5  to 
observe  its  impact. 

3.3.1  Fault  Tolerant  Parameter  Coding 

In  this  research  the  selection  of  a  parameter  value  is  limited  to  the 
nxamber  of  discrete  bins  provided  by  the  user,  aU  with  equal  likelihood.  The 
discrete  bins  are  the  acceptable  solution  values  recognized  by  the  decision 
maker  (DM)  for  the  problem.  Some  problems  are  not  solely  discrete  however, 
and  have  a  combination  of  discrete  and  continuous  parameters.  In  such  a 
case,  256  (eight  bit  representation)  linearly  spaced  discrete  values  are  created 
to  represent  each  continuous  parameter.  Note  however,  that  these  strings  are 
cast  independently  of  what  bin  values  correspond  to  the  bin  numbers  the  ga 
operates  on. 

For  example,  a  fuHy  continuous  three  parameter  problem  with 
parameter  ranges:  [le-10  to  le-04],  [tc  to  2jt  ],  and  [1+jlO  to  l+j70],  could  be 
represented  by  a  string: 

[0  001000  0|1 010000  1|0  1111111]  =  [16|161|127]  (2) 

The  ga  does  not  care  directly  about  the  parameter  ranges.  The  ranges 
are  extraneous  information  used  solely  to  determine  string  fitness. 

The  bit  size  of  each  parameter  (word)  on  a  string  is  calcidated 
independently  as  well.  The  size  of  a  word  corresponding  to  a  continuous 
parameter  is  8  bits  (0  to  255),  while  discrete  parameter  word  sizes  are 
calculated  independently  as  a  “best  fit”.  For  example,  3  bins  fit  into  a  2  bit 
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word,  8  bins  into  3  bits,  and  9  bins  into  4  bits.  How  the  “wasted”  space  on  the 
fotuth  bit  in  this  last  case  (4  bits  holds  16  numbers,  but  only  9  are  used) 
affects  the  ga  is  explored  in  Section  8.5. 

Continuous  parameter  optimization  must  ensure  that  the  encoding 
resolution  is  fine  enough  to  realize  a  continuous-hke  representation  along  the 
appHcable  axes.  In  order  to  keep  the  manipulations  required  by  the  algorithm 
as  simple  as  possible  for  memory  and  speed  considerations,  all  continuous 
parameter  encoding  in  this  thesis  is  done  on  single  byte  binary  strings.  A  single 
b3rte,  8  bit,  string  contains  integer  values  from  0  to  255.  This  choice  was  made 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  places  a  limitation  on  the  algorithm,  but  that  if  a 
particular  representation  does  not  provide  adequate  resolution,  it  can  be  fixed 
by  reducing  the  range  of  interest,  using  a  longer  string,  or  using  the  scaling 
technique  described  below. 

In  this  research,  using  256  values  for  continuous  parameters  may  limit 
the  sensitivity  of  parameters  with  large  ranges.  For  example,  if  linear  mapping 
is  used  for  a  parameter  with  the  range  [le-10  to  le-4],  it  would  have  bin  values 
separated  by  3.92e-7.  In  other  words,  the  first  three  recognized  continuous 
values  woiild  be  le-10, 3.92e-7,  and  7.84e-7.  This  type  of  mapping  makes  it 
unlikely  for  the  algorithm  to  find  minima  located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  range 
because  the  parameter  values  of  the  poptilation  will  likely  be  evenly  distributed 
across  the  entire  range,  making  le-10  an  unlikely  possibility  in  normal 
population  sizes.  It  is  also  impossible  for  the  ga  to  locate  any  minima  that 
may  occur  between  le-10  and  le-7,  for  example. 

In  the  design  of  fault  tolerant  systems,  the  engineer  is  often  looking  at 
parameter  values  covering  orders  of  magnitude,  especially  when  considering 
failure  rates  and  possibly  even  repair  rates.  In  light  of  this,  a  logarithmic 
mapping  is  used  in  this  thesis  so  that  equal  logarithmic  spacing  is  provided  to 
continuous  parameters  for  better  sensitivity  at  the  lower  end  of  parameter 
ranges.  If  tiie  engineer  believes  that  linear  mapping  is  more  appropriate  to  his 
or  her  problem,  a  simple  change  of  the  ga  code  will  allow  that  capability. 

If  we  wish  to  represent  a  parameter  in  the  range  [le-10  to  le-4]  with  an 
eight-bit  string,  we  need  to  know  how  much  resolution  the  encoding  provides. 
Table  3-1  shows  the  assodated  resolution. 
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bit  value 

parameter  value 

difference 

0 

l.OOOe-10 

1 

1.056e-10 

5.57e-12 

2 

1.114e-10 

5.88e-12 

3 

1.176e-10 

6.20e-12 

253 

8.973e-5 

4.73e-6 

254 

9.947e-5 

9.74e-6 

255 

lO.OOOe-5 

10.53e-6 

Table  3-1:  Logarithmic  parameter-to-string  mapping 


The  worst  resolution  always  occurs  at  the  upper  bound  of  the  parameter 
when  scaling  is  logarithmic,  but  in  this  case  it  never  exceeds  11  percent  of  the 
value  to  which  it  corresponds.  Therefore,  the  single  byte  continuous  parameter 
representation  should  provide  resolution  sufficient  to  represent  all  but  the 
most  tmusual  parameter  ranges. 

3.4  Popiilation  Initialization 

The  first  step  of  the  ga  is  to  create  independent  strings  which  form  the 
initial  population.  The  initial  population  of  strings  for  th.e  ga  can  be  created  in 
many  different  ways  as  long  as  a  wide  diversity  of  characteristics  are 
represented,  i.e.  the  first  generation  initialization  should  cover  the  search  space 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In  this  research,  the  initial  population  is  created  at 
random  by  randomly  generating  parameter  values  on  each  string. 

3.4.1  Initial  Guesses 

Sometimes  the  decision  maker  (DM)  has  a  good  idea  where  tiie 
parameter  values  should  lie  and  wishes  to  inject  tiiat  hypothesis  into 
optimization  routine.  This  initial  guess  is  mandatory  in  optimization  tools  that 
do  not  operate  on  a  population.  Such  methods  are  also  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  quality  of  the  guess  unless  a  means  of  adding  robustness,  such  as 
simulated  annealing,  is  applied.  Regardless  of  the  safeguards  used,  however, 
the  ga  has  the  vast  advantage  in  that  instead  of  requesting  a  good  guess,  it 
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requests  diverse  guesses.  As  a  consequence,  the  ga  exploits  the  advantageous 
schemata  of  a  DM  provided  guess  and  ignores  the  rest  of  that  string. 

3.5  Reproduction 

In  this  thesis,  reproduction  ocoors  in  one  of  two  ways,  depending  on 
whether  single  or  multicriteria  optimization  is  performed.  Single  criterion  ga 
reproduction  selection  and  fitness  testing  to  determine  which  individuals  of  the 
population  will  be  reproduced  based  on  factors  equivalent  with  environment, 
mating  preferences,  and  individual  strengths.  The  second  manner  of 
reproduction,  used  in  multicriteria  optimization,  incorporates  tournament 
selection,  and  is  described  in  Section  11.3.1. 

Selection  is  simply  the  means  by  which  members  are  “selected”  for 
fitness  testing.  Fitness  scaling  maps  the  relative  “worth”  of  strings  of  the 
popvilation  into  a  simple,  strictly  positive  fimction  that  the  ga  can  easily 
recognize  and  optimize.  It  has  the  additional  benefits  of  separating  the  ga 
optimization  from  the  imderlying  problem  complexities,  which  adds  to  the 
method’s  versatility,  and  allows  the  incorporation  of  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
into  the  optimization  procedure  via  a  standardized,  nonnalized,  and  readily 
interpretable  scale  of  relative  string  worth.  Adapting  the  fitness  coefficients  to 
penalize  members  that  violate  fimction  constraints  is  another  benefit  of 
fitness  mapping  (see  Chapter  5). 

3.5.1  Selection 

Selection  is  performed  randomly  to  enhance  the  diversity  of  the  mating 
pool.  Two  members  of  the  current  popxilation  are  chosen  to  be  parental 
strings.  Parents  that  “survive”  have  the  ability  to  mate  and  produce  offspring 
that  (1)  form  a  new  generation  m  the  case  of  the  traditional  ga  or  (2) 
strengthen  the  population  in  the  case  of  the  steady-state  genetic  algorithm 
(defined  in  Chapter  4). 

First,  two  members  of  the  current  population  are  chosen  at  random  to 
reproduce.  In  order  to  actually  reproduce,  however,  these  members  must  meet 
the  current  fitness  requirement.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  algorithm  by 
comparing  the  evaluated  fitness  of  each  member  to  a  random  number — if  the 
fitness  exceeds  that  number,  the  member  is  allowed  to  reproduce,  otherwise 
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another  member  is  selected  at  random  and  is  tested  in  the  same  way  xmtil  two 
members  have  passed  the  test.  In  this  way,  all  members  have  a  chance  to 
reproduce,  but  the  most  fit  members  are  more  likely  to  pass  the  fitness  test 
and  will  consequently  produce  more  ofispring.  Hence,  survival  of  the  fittest! 

3.5^  Fitness  Scaling 

Fitness  is  a  criterion  for  parent  “survival”.  Fitness  testing  corresponds 
to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  “Survival  of  the  Fittest”.  A  fitness  function,  which 
provides  a  mapping  of  the  problem  cost  function  on  a  scale  of  string  “worth”  or 
“value”  recognizable  by  the  ga,  is  formulated  as  a  scale  against  which  strings 
can  be  compared  to  determine  their  expected  ability  to  improve  the  population. 

Optimization  is  normadly  a  problem  of  maximizing  some  peiformance 
criterion,  and  the  genetic  algorithm  is  no  exception.  Fault  tolerant  S3^tem 
design  as  it  is  addressed  here  (as  well  as  many  problems  in  optimization), 
however,  is  one  of  minimization,  where  the  choice  and  configuration  of 
parameters  are  meant  to  minimize  some  cost  function — a  lower  cost 
represents  a  better  system.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  genetic  algorithm  is 
that  it  doesn’t  care  what  the  problem  looks  like,  nor  does  it  care  what  kind  of 
cost  function  is  involved.  All  that  matters  to  (he  algorithm  is  that  it  has  a 
string  (chromosome)  that  it  wishes  to  manipulate  in  order  to  maximize  some 
fitness  function. 

The  fitness  function  and  the  cost  function  must  have  apne-to-one 
relationship,  but  they  can  be  arbitrarily  related.  In  fact,  the  simplest  way  to 
make  the  genetic  algorithm  minimize  a  cost  function  is  to  make  the  fitness 
function  that  the  algorithm  is  concerned  with  inversely  related  to  the  cost 
function.  By  making  high  fitness  evaluations  equal  to  low  costs,  ihe  algorithm 
minimizes  without  even  knowing  it. 

The  fitness  scaling  function  shoiild  be  created  to  maintain  suitable 
disparity  between  all  members  of  the  current  population.  This  disparity  allows 
all  members  the  opportunity  to  generate  offspring  while  the  scaling  keeps  the 
proportion  of  the  worst  members  only  high  enough  to  maintain  population 
diversity.  This  diversity  is  a  key  advantage  of  the  genetic  algorithm  because 
even  though  a  particular  string  may  have  a  high  cost,  it  may  contain 
schemata  particularly  beneficial  to  reaching  a  global  optimum  when  combined 
with  the  schemata  of  other  strings  through  crossover. 
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The  most  common  methods  of  fitness  mapping  are  cited  in  [7]  and  [3]. 
Roulette  wheel  fitness  provides  fitness  based  on  a  string’s  cost  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Windowing  uses  the  costs  associated  with  the  string, 
and  merely  adds  or  subtracts  a  limit  to  influence  the  fitness  values.  Finally, 
linear  normalization  orders  the  strings  from  a  fixed  maximum  at  some 
decrement.  The  first  two  are  particularly  oriented  toward  maximization 
problems,  which  are  not  of  interest  in  the  context  of  most  fault  tolerant  design. 
Linear  normalization,  or  simple  ordering,  is  an  effective  methods  that 
accomplishes  minimization  as  well  as  maximization  by  producing  a  partial 
order  of  strings.  It  has  the  drawback,  however,  of  requiring  the  entire 
population  to  be  sorted  for  each  new  individual.  None  of  these  methods 
warrant  use  in  serious  fault  tolerant  system  design  optimization. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  simplest  fitness  schemes  is  inverted  linear 
fitness  scaling.  It  accomplishes  the  goal  of  string  competition  because  it 
provides  a  complete  mapping  fi:om  cost  function  to  fitness  and  it  has  excellent 
qualities  for  function  handling.  Fitness  normalization,  function  inversion,  and 
strictly  positive  fitness  are  aU  easily  created  using  linear  scaling  for  superior 
fitness  mapping  results.  As  noted  by  [7],  linear  scaling  helps  prevent  the  early 
domination  of  extraordinary  individuals,  while  later  encouraging  a  competition 
among  similar  strings.  In  the  tga,  the  fitness  scale  is  updated  each  new 
generation  when  the  new  population  is  ready  to  begin  mating. 

The  following  method  of  fitness  scaling,  sxiggested  by  Dr.  W.E.  Vander 
Velde  of  MIT,  begins  by  making  a  linear  fitness  function  with  a  negative  slope. 
The  scaled  fitness  function  for  the  entire  population  is: 

Fi  —  F  max  Ji  —  J  min 

F  min—  F  max  J  max—  J  min 

Fj  represents  the  fitness  value  of  the  cmrent  string  under  consideration 
with  associated  cost  Jj.  and  are  the  worst  and  best  cost  function 
values  for  the  current  population  of  strings.  The  maximum  fitness  value  F^ 
for  this  method  is  1.0,  and  the  minimum  F^  is  0.05,  The  Fj  denote 
probabilities  of  mating.  Therefore,  the  lowest  probability  for  reproduction  of 
any  string  in  a  generation  is  fixed  at  0.05.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  fit 
member  of  a  generation  is  always  wanted  for  reproduction,  so  its  fitness  value 
of  1.0  assures  certainty  of  reproduction.  This  fitness-to-cost  function  scaling  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  3-3. 
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These  bounds  were  chosen  so  that  the  lowest  cost  members  of  the 
population  will  always  mate  if  they  are  chosen  by  the  random  operator  of  the 
selection  step,  while  the  highest  cost  members  wiU  be  allowed  some,  if  veiy 
small,  chance  of  reproducing.  This  scaling  method  is  very  robust  in  that  it 
doesn’t  care  what  the  associated  cost  function  values  are — they  can  be 
positive  or  negative  or  both. 

In  all  of  the  design  problems  of  this  thesis,  the  objective  of  the  decision 
maker  (DM)  is  to  locate  the  single,  best  optimum  of  tlie  problem.  In  some 
design  problems,  however,  the  DM  may  have  several  regions  of  interest  that 
she  wishes  to  examine  or  she  may  wish  alternative  solutions  to  be  created  in 
addition  to  the  overall  optimum.  In  either  case,  normal  fitness  sharing  can  be 
applied  to  spread  the  ga  population  among  the  optima  of  the  search  space, 
with  each  optimiun  getting  a  fraction  of  the  population  proportional  to  its 
relative  fitness.  Fitness  sharing  is  discussed  in  Section  11.3.1  for  the 
interested  reader. 


mn 


max 


-3:  Inverted  linear  fitness  scaling 
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3.6  Crossover 


Crossover  mates  parental  strings  two  at  a  time.  Crossover  occurs  at  a 
rate  (probability)  of  pc  to  capture  and  combine  tlie  beneficial  traits  of  the 

different  members.  There  are  three  main  types  of  crossover  in  use  today:  (1) 
single-point  crossover,  (2)  two-point  crossover,  and  (3)  multi-point  crossover. 

Single-point  crossover  simply  chooses  a  random  “cut”  site  on  the  string 
pair  and  causes  the  strings  to  exchange  all  bits  on  one  side  of  the  cut.  This 
crossover  propagates  schemata  of  short  defining  length  at  a  greater  rate. 

These  short  schemata  are  reproduced  at  an  exponentially  higher  rate.  This 
procedure  is  called  Implicit  Parallelism,  and  is  the  fimdamental  feature  behind 
genetic  algorithm  success. 

Implicit  parallelism,  in  short,  is  the  simiiltaneous  allocation  of  search 
effort  to  many  “ideas”,  or  hyperplanes,  in  the  search  space.  Different  strings  of 
the  population  look  at  the  merits  of  the  different  parameter  values.  This 
concept  holds  a  diverse  set  of  parameter  combinations  separately  and 
propagates  only  those  combinations  that  show  merit  in  combination. 

A  more  advanced  crossover  that  has  been  shown  to  be  much  less 
destructive  to  schemata  of  longer  definition  length  while  being  just  as 
aggressive  in  recombining  short  defining-length  schemata  as  other  types  of 
crossover  is  the  two-point  crossover.  The  two-point  crossover  selects  two 
random  cut  sites  on  the  string  pair  and  exchanges  the  bits  between  the  cuts. 

In  this  case,  the  string  is  arbitrarily  long  and  can  exchange  any  region  of  the 
strings — from  a  single  bit  at  any  location  on  the  strings  to  the  entire  strings. 

The  final  type  is  the  multi-point  crossover,  which  swaps  random  bits 
along  the  length  of  the  string.  In  this  way,  schemata  are  not  restricted  to  being 
composed  of  bits  that  lie  adjacent  to  one  another.  This  method  suffers  in  that 
some  additional  effort  is  required  for  the  operation.  The  others  require  the 
selection  of  cut  sites  and  tiie  movement  of  bit  strings,  while  this  one 
necessitates  the  generation  of  a  random  number  for  each  bit  of  the  string  and  a 
test  of  the  bit  in  each  crossover  location. 

These  three  methods  have  been  studied  extensively  in  prior  research 
[7]  ,[17].  All  literature  has  shown  the  superiority  of  (2)  and  (3)  over  the  single¬ 
point  crossover.  However,  no  significant  difference  has  been  shown  between 
them.  Therefore,  a  two-point  crossover  was  chosen  to  be  used  exclusively  in 
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this  thesis  due  to  its  simplicity  and  speed  advantage  over  the  multi-point 
crossover. 

Crossover  rates  have  been  shown  by  studies  elsewhere  to  provide  peak 
performance  in  a  consistent  range  of  values  across  different  problems.  De 
Jong  (1975)  [7]  showed  that  crossover  rates  of  approximately  0.60  were  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  problems  he  dealt  with,  while  Grefenstette  (1986)  [17] 
held  that  0.95  was  more  appropriate.  A  very  comprehensive  study  by 
Schaffer,  et  al.  [17]  led  to  the  conclusion  that  crossover  rates  in  the  range  0.75 
to  0.95  would  all  produce  robust  results.  Consistent  with  the  general 
condusions  of  the  ga  field,  a  value  of  0.80  is  used  in  all  simulations  here  without 
loss  of  generality  or  algorithm  robustness.  We  have  not  further  investigated 
this  selection. 

3.7  Mutation 

Mutation  occurs  to  keep  the  population  firom  converging  too  rapidly  and 
to  introduce  small  amoxmts  of  new  information  that  may  be  benefidal  to 
locating  an  optimxun.  Since  mutation  rates  vary  widely  across  the  ga 
Uterature,  this  parameter  is  examined  in  this  thesis  to  determine  its  benefit  in 
fault  tolerant  system  design  and  whether  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
the  relationship  of  mutation  with  population  size,  string  length,  or  problem 
complexity. 

Binary  mutation  occurs  with  probability  pm  to  individual  bits  on  the 
strings  going  through  the  reproduction  cyde.  When  initiated,  the  bit  is  simply 
“flipped”  to  its  conjugate  (0  to  1  or  1  to  0). 

Having  a  high  mutation  rate  keeps  population  diversity  high.  The 
population  is  not  allowed  to  converge  toward  the  best  members  because  of  the 
continual  influx  of  new  genetic  diversity  from  the  mutations.  This  is 
disadvantageous  at  excessively  high  rates  because  the  later  part  of  a  ga 
simulation  is  composed  of  mixing  and  matching  strings  that  have  already 
proven  to  have  benefidal  schemata.  The  ga  is  therefore  just  trying  to  find  the 
right  combination  of  parameters  from  these  good  strings  to  make  an  optimal 
string.  Continually  adding  new  diversity  into  this  process  by  an  excessively 
high  mutation  rate  will  slow  the  final  convergence. 

At  the  other  extreme,  having  a  very  low  mutation  rate  allows  the 
population  to  converge  very  fast.  No  additional  genetic  information  is  provided 
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once  the  initial  population  is  established,  which  makes  the  creation  of  the 
initial  population  and  the  choice  of  random  number  generator  seeds  very 
important.  Having  some  mutation  provides  gentle  sanity  checks  on  the 
algorithm  to  help  prevent  the  algorithm  from  prematurely  converging  on  a 
less-than-optimum  solution. 

3.8  Function  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  a  string’s  cost  value  is  a  straight  forward  operation. 
I^e  string  is  simply  transformed  from  its  binary  representation  into  the  form 
recognizable  by  the  cost  ftmction  and  the  cost  is  calculated.  This  step  of  the  ga 
imfortunately  requires  the  most  significant  single  chunk  of  time 
(computational  effort)  in  the  ga  process.  The  time  required  for  a  single 
evaluation  of  a  problem  cost  fimction  is  obviously  constant  across  different 
optimization  techniques  as  well.  As  such,  the  number  of  cost  fimction 
evaluations  performed  is  treated  as  a  representation  of  time  for  comparing  the 
speed  and  efficiency  of  optimization  methods. 

Any  modification  of  an  algorithm  that  reduces  the  number  of  cost 
fimction  evaluations  required  to  reach  a  quality  solution  positively  impacts 
performance.  The  ga  methods  of  this  tiiesis  only  evaluate  the  cost  fimction  of 
those  strings  that  have  actually  been  changed  by  the  reproduction  cycle. 
Saving  the  costs  of  unchanged  strings  makes  a  linear  increase  in  performance 
equal  to  the  number  of  unchanged  strings  each  cycle.  With  low  mutation 
probabihties  and  a  crossover  rate  of  0.80,  about  20  percent  increase  in 
performance  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  this  feature. 
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4.0  Steady-State  Genetic  Algorithm 

The  steady-state  genetic  algorithm  (ssga)  is  an  independent 
development  of  this  author  created  for  more  rapid  ga  problem  convergence 
without  sacrifice  of  solution  quality.  The  ssga  presented  in  this  thesis 
advances  the  state-of-the-art  in  single  criterion  ga  optimization  without  dealing 
with  advanced  ga  operators  or  incorporating  problem-specific  information. 

Like  the  tga,  the  ssga  optunizes  single  criterion  problems,  but  it  differs 
in  that  the  concept  of  a  “generation”  is  eliminated.  The  ssga  population 
continuously  “evolves”  to  improve  its  average.  By  eliminating  distinct 
generations,  the  ssga  can  use  the  improvements  created  by  the  reproduction 
cycle  immediately,  instead  of  waiting  imtil  a  full  new  population  is  created.  The 
best  members  “float  to  the  top”  and  are  propagated  at  a  higher  rate  while  the 
poorest  members  “sink”  and  are  “killed”  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  tmtil 
a  new  generation  is  created.  These  operations  allow  more  aggressive  learning 
rates  without  imduly  endangering  highly  fit  schemata  that  already  exist  in  the 
population. 

Other  forms  of  the  ssga  have  since  been  imcovered  in  recent  literature 
that  incorporate  much  of  the  same  fundamental  logic  used  here.  Davis  [3] 
cites  Darrell  Whitley  as  the  first  to  introduce  a  non-generational  ga  into  the  ga 
literature  in  1988.  Gilbert  Syswerda  coined  the  phrase  “steady-state 
reproduction”  in  1989  to  describe  flie  ssga  evolution  process,  and  the  name 
“steady-state”  has  since  become  part  of  the  ga  nomenclature. 
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The  form  of  the  ssga  developed  for  this  thesis  is  shown  is  shown  in 
Figure  4-1. 


Figure  4-1:  Steady-state  genetic  algorithm  reproduction  cycle 

A  generic  ssga  can  reproduce  any  number  of  individuals  from  1  to  P  in  a 
cycle.  Reproducing  a  full  population  size  (P)  make  the  ssga  the  same  as  the 
tga.  The  size  of  the  reproduction  set  is  also  called  “generation  gap”,  and  was 
used  in  the  earhest  research  of  the  ga  field  [7].  The  ssga  developed  for  this 
thesis  uses  a  reproductive  set  of  two,  to  maximize  reproductive  turnover 
without  hindering  the  crossover  operation  which  requires  two  parental  strings. 

The  ssga  used  in  this  research  differs  from  those  specified  in  much  of  the 
literature  in  that  the  two  members  that  are  killed  are  selected  at  random  and 
chosen  by  the  inverse  of  their  fitness.  This  gives  the  poor  members  that  have 
“sunk”  a  small,  but  finite  chance  for  survival  to  maintain  greater  population 
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diversity.  Other  ssga  methods  simply  kill  the  two  worst  members  [3],  thus 
ignoring  the  uncertainties  involved  in  nature  itself. 

The  same  inverse-linear  fitness  scaling  is  used  to  accomplish  string 
competition.  In  the  tga,  the  fitness  scale  is  updated  each  new  generation  when 
the  new  population  is  ready  to  begin  mating.  The  ssga,  on  the  other  hand, 
updates  the  fitness  scale  anjrtime  a  newly  created  string  has  a  fitness  value 
that  exceeds  the  bmmds  (highest  and  lowest  fit  members)  of  the  current 
population. 

The  ssga  of  this  thesis  does  not  use  “steady-state  without  duplicates”  as 
is  described  in  [3].  The  inclusion  of  clones  (duplicate  members)  in  the 
population  allows  the  ssga  to  gauge  convergence  (see  Chapter  6)  at  some 
expense  to  computational  effort,  thoiiigh  a  reasonable  attempt  (see  below)  is 
made  at  each  reproduction  cycle  to  select  unique  parents. 

Each  selection  cycle  (phase  1  of  Figure  4-1)  uses  cloning  as  an  additional 
selection  featvire.  The  selection  of  parents  is  based  on  (1)  their  individual 
fitnesses  and  (2)  that  they  be  unique  (not  duplicate  strings).  In  the  present 
implementation,  if  P  (population  size)  prospective  parents  are  tested  for 
uniqueness  and  two  unique  strings  are  not  found,  then  reproduction  of 
duphcates  is  allowed. 
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5.0  Constraints 


5.1  Function  Constraints 

The  problems  dealt  with  in  this  thesis  are  typical  in  most  respects  to 
those  encoimtered  when  doing  fault  tolerant  system  design.  However,  they  do 
not  address  one  aspect  that  a  designer  is  likely  to  face.  Many  real-world 
problems  contain  one  or  more  functional  constraints  that  must  be  satisfied. 
Many  applications  of  genetic  algorithms  have  a  great  difficulty  with 
constrained  problems  due  to  a  lack  of  a  general  methodology  for  handling 
constraints.  Constraints  are  usually  classified  as  inequality  or  equality.  The 
manner  in  which  inequality  constraints  are  dealt  with  in  tihe  genetic  algorithm 
are  described  first. 

Inequality  Constraints 

Several  means  of  dealing  with  inequality  constraints  have  been 
attempted  by  previous  ga  work.  References  [11]  and  [3]  provide  details  for  five 
approaches  to  dealing  with  constrained  problems  in  ga’s: 

1)  throw  away  infeasible  solutions  and  regenerate  new  strings 

2)  use  decoders  and  repair  algorithms 

3)  develop  specialized  data  structures  and  genetic  operators 

4)  use  penalty  functions 

The  first  option  of  throwing  away  infeasible  solutions  and  repeating  the 
crossover  and/or  mutation  operations  until  a  feasible  solution  has  been 
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generated  is  inefficient  and  generally  ineffective.  It  guarantees  feasibility  at 
HgVi  cost  to  computational  effort  and  solution  quality.  Ignoring  mfeasible 
strings  often  leads  the  ga  to  ignore  constrained  optima  due  to  the  indirect 
penalization  of  the  region  surrounding  the  constraint. 

Decoders  guarantee  the  generation  of  a  feasible  solution  by  using  special 
representation  mappings.  Repair  algorithms  “correct”  mfeasible  solutions, 
moving  the  solutions  into  the  feasible  region  in  some  pre-defined  manner.  Both 
of  these  methods  have  received  limited  application  because  of  the  high 
computational  effort  required  and  the  lack  of  generality  in  their 
implementation.  Decoders  and  repair  algorithms  work  reasonable  weU 
according  to  [11],  but  are  highly  problem  specific. 

Experiments  cited  in  [11]  indicate  the  potential  usefulness  of  specialized 
data  structures  and  genetic  operators  for  dealing  with  constrained  optinuzation 
problems.  Problem  tailored  data  structures  combined  with  appropriate 
“genetic”  operators  are  used  to  “hide”  constraints  presented  in  the  problem. 
This  approach  appears  to  work  well  in  the  experiments  performed  to  date,  but 
they  raise  concerns  due  to  the  highly  problem  specific  tailoring  they  require  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  “genetic”  operators  have  no  biological  parallel. 

Finally,  the  application  of  penalties  to  constraint  violations  is  an 
approach  with  wide  applicability  across  the  field  of  optimization.  This  option 
allows  the  generation  of  potential  problem  solutions  without  regard  for 
constraints,  smd  then  penalizes  them  by  decreasing  their  “value”  in  some 
manner.  All  the  penalty  approaches  that  we  found  rely  on  penalization  of  the 
cost  functional. 

A  penalty  function  augments  the  cost  functional  of  the  problem  to 
introduce  cost  degradation.  It  transforms  a  constrained  problem  into  an 
imconstrained  problem  by  penalizing  constraint  violations  [7].  For  example, 
the  original  constrained  problem  has  the  form: 

Optimize:  J(x) 

Subject  to :  gjCs:)  ^0;  i  =  1, 2, ...,  m 

This  can  be  transformed  to  the  unconstrained  form: 

Optimize:  J(x)  +  d>[gi(x)];  i  =  l,2,...m 

where  d>  is  the  penalty  function 
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The  penalty  can  be  additive,  m^xltiplicative,  or  otherwise,  and  can  either 
apply  direct  penalties  to  all  violations  or  use  some  scaling  to  discriminate 
between  degrees  of  constraint  violation  (usually  increasing  the  penalties  for 
larger  distemces  from  feasibility).  Davis  [3]  cites  evidence  that  genetic 
algorithm  penalty  functions,  especially  those  that  discriminate  between 
different  types  of  infeasible  solutions,  are  competitive  in  performance  to 
methods  that  use  specialized  operators  without  loss  of  generahty.  The  major 
drawback  of  penalty  functions,  however,  is  the  necessity  to  develop  a  separate 
appropriate  scaling  for  the  cost  functional  of  every  problem  attempted. 

General  guidelines  for  the  construction  of  ga  penalty  functions  are  listed 
in  [15].  The  work  concludes  that  for  ga  problems  having  few  constraints  and  a 
limited  set  of  full  solutions  (such  as  the  discrete  problems  of  this  thesis), 
penalties  that  are  solely  functions  of  the  number  of  violated  constraints  are 
not  likely  to  find  solutions.  Good  penalties,  according  to  that  work,  are 
functions  of  the  distance  from  feasibility  for  each  constraint  violation. 
Reference  [15]  asserts  that  a  ga  should  incorporate  what  it  calls  the 
completion  cost  to  generate  the  best  penalties. 

Completion  cost  refers  to  how  much  of  a  cost  difference  would  have  to  be 
accepted  to  make  an  infeasible  solution  feasible.  Instead  of  being  rejected  or 
labeled  “imdesirable”,  infeasible  solutions  should  be  thought  of  as  incomplete 
solutions.  The  completion  cost  helps  determine  the  appropriate  penalty  to 
assign  based  on  the  “incompleteness”  of  its  structure. 

The  completion  cost  used  in  [15],  though  it  has  a  good  deal  of  theoretical 
appeal,  requires  problem-specific  estimation  of  the  tradeoffs  between 
constraints  and  the  cost  fimctional.  The  difficulty  and  tedious  nature  of  this 
estimation  has  led  the  author  to  create  a  simple  method  of  applying  function 
constraint  penalties  that  capitalizes  on  the  function  knowledge  contained 
inherently  vtithin  the  genetic  algorithm  population.  A  multiplicative  penalty 
function  that  degrades  string  fitness  (F)  is  used  to  shovm  the  appHcability  of 
this  new  approach. 
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Automatic  i)eiialty  functioiis 


To  justify  the  use  of  a  penalty  that  does  not  require  problem  specific 
scaling,  we  look  at  a  general  single  criterion  problem  with  a  single  inequality 
constraint.  This  problem  is  the  minimization  of  a  cost  fimction  (J)  subject  to 
the  constraint  g  <  g*.  The  population  of  the  ga  appears  similEir  to  that  of 
Figure  5-1  if  the  constraint,  shown  at  g  =  g*,  is  ignored. 


Figure  5-1:  General  ga  population  distribution  with  constraint  bound  shown 

The  values  of  J  would  have  started  in  some  unknown  range  larger  than 
that  shown,  but  the  evolution  of  the  population  toward  an  optimum  has 
narrowed  the  ga’s  focus  to  the  given  J  values.  The  values  of  g,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  been  directly  considered,  and  a  wide  range  of  their  values  for  the 
current  range  of  J  exists  in  the  population. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  references  [3]  and  [15]  state  that  penalty 
fimctions  should  account  for  the  distance  fi'om  the  constraint  bound  g*. 
Unfortunately,  these  penalty  fimctions  have  to  be  applied  problem-specifically. 
The  DM  is  forced  to  decide  the  appropriate  scaling  of  g. 

Let’s  explore  the  issue  of  problem-specific  penalty  functions  a  bit  further 
by  way  of  a  comparison  of  possible  g^  values,  where  gj  >  g*.  Assume  that  the 
distance  from  g*  to  g^  is  ^  =  gi  -  g*  =  10.  In  one  theoretical  problem,  the  actual 
constraint  is  a  distance  tolerance  of  g  <  2  cm,  where  5g  =  10  is  an  intolerable 
violation.  In  another  problem  with  5g  =  10,  however,  the  constraint  is  g  < 
10,000  cm  and  g  =  10,010  is  actually  very  close  to  the  optimal  feasible  solution 
in  the  design  space.  The  problem  is  that  optimization  algorithms  do  not  known 
the  difference  between  10  cm  for  one  problem  and  10  cm  for  another.  As  such, 
the  penedty  on  g  must  be  defined  problem-specifically. 
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However,  another  approach  may  exist.  It  is  the  assertion  of  this  author 
that  the  genetic  algorithm  contains  sufficient  information  about  the 
“constraint  space”  of  any  problem  to  assign  its  own  approximation  of 
“closeness”! 

The  ga  works  from  a  whole  population  of  points.  Going  back  to  Figure  5- 
1,  the  ga  knows  the  g  values  of  the  strings  of  its  present  population.  With  a 
properly  sized  population,  sufficient  diversity  of  values  should  exist  in  the 
current  population  to  allow  the  ga  to  make  effective  estimates  of  “closeness”  to 
the  constraint  bound  (g*).  The  premise  of  this  assertion  is  that  the  DM  himself 
frequently  estimates  “closeness”  in  forming  the  penalty  scaling  for  a  problem 
and  usually  uses  knowledge  of  the  probable  g  values  in  that  estimate  (i.e.  for  g 
<  2  cm,  6g  =  10  is  bad,  but  for  g  <  10,000  cm,  5g  =  10  is  acceptable). 

To  incorporate  the  ga’s  knowledge  of  the  constraint  values  into  an  actual 
penalty  formxilation,  an  assumption  must  be  made  of  what  relative  distances 
would  generally  be  considered  appropriate  by  a  DM.  The  assumption  made  for 
this  thesis  is  that  any  distance  into  the  infeasible  region  (5g)  less  than  the 

range  of  feasible  g  values  in  the  current  population  is  acceptably  “close”  to 
warrant  involvement  in  the  reproduction  process.  To  form  a  penalty  from  this 
assumption,  the  distance  (Ag)  is  defined  as: 

Ag  =  g*-g„ri„  (3) 

where  is  the  TniTiimnTn  g  value  of  the  strings  in  the  current  population.  The 

remainder  of  this  chapter  details  the  particular  penalty  fimction  used  in  this 
thesis  to  apply  this  general  ga  “hands-off”  penalty  approach. 

Since  a  penalty  that  accotmts  for  the  distance  from  the  constraint 
bound  is  preferable,  the  amount  of  penalization  to  be  allowable  at  g  =  g*  +  Ag 
must  be  defined.  This  thesis  assumes  arbitrarily  that  the  penalty  should 
increase  from  0%  at  g  =  g*  to  approximately  90%  at  g  =  g*  +  Ag.  The  exact 
form  of  the  penalty  function  is  arbitrary,  as  long  as  it  exhibits  the  desired 
trend,  i.e.  it  decays  as  a  function  of  the  distance  (6g)  that  a  value  is  from  g*. 
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We  apply  a  decaying  cubic  of  the  distance  (5g)  relative  to  Ag  in  this 


thesis: 


G(g(x))  = 


^g*-g(x) 


1.0 


ifg(x)>g* 

otherwise 


(4) 


where  G(g(x)=  I  Ag  I )  =  0.125  (1  -  0.125  =  87.5%  penalty).  The  form  of  the 
fitness  penalty  G  is  shown  in  Figure  5-2. 


Figure  5-2:  Penalty  fimction  (G)  as  a  fimction  of  the  amount  of  violation 


G  can  now  be  applied  as  a  multiplicative  fitness  penalty  function  that 
degrades  fitness  (F)  as  a  fimction  of  the  amoimt  of  constraint  violation: 

F'  =  GF  (5) 


Figure  5-1  assumes  that  g  and  J  are  very  weakly  correlated,  such  that  a 
change  in  g  has  little  or  no  effect  on  J.  In  many  real-world  problems,  however, 
the  constraint  and  cost  fimction  are  negatively  correlated  as  in  Figure  5-3. 
Though  the  range  of  J  narrowed  as  before,  the  shape  of  the  population  points  in 
the  g- J  space  shows  the  conflicting  relationship  between  g  and  J. 
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Figure  5-3:  Population  distribution  for  correlated  cost  and  constraint 

This  figure  has  the  appearance  of  a  two-dimensional  multicriteria 
problem.  The  similarities  will  be  addressed  and  taken  advantage  of  in  Chapter 
15  with  the  £-constraint  method  of  multicriteria  optimization. 

For  tlie  example  in  Figure  5-3,  the  optimal  solution  lies  at  [J*,  g*].  If  no 
infeasible  points  are  allowed  in  the  population,  no  incx)mplete  solutions 
containing  the  schemata  of  J*  are  allowed,  while  schemata  of  J  >  J*  have  little 
constraint  on  their  allowed  frequency  in  the  poptilation.  This  effect  is  shown  by 
plotting  constant  values  of  J  (called  isoquants)  versus  g: 

J 

g*  g  g*  g 

(a)  (b) 

Figure  5-4:  Constant  J  value  isoquants  when  infeasible  points  are  ignored 

Figure  5-4a  shows  that  the  only  solution  possible  with  all  the  schemata 
of  J*  is  the  optimal  solution.  Its  chances  of  appearance  in  the  population  are 
greatly  reduced  by  this  strict  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  an  isoquant  of  a 
>  J*  in  Figure  5-4b  allows  a  great  many  variations  of  schemata  to  appear  in 
the  population. 

Applying  G  to  the  problem  makes  the  isoquants  above  take  the  form  of 
Figure  5-5.  The  isoquants  of  normal  J  values  are  plotted  in  the  J'  space  ,  where 
J'  is  the  cost  of  strings  that  have  G  applied  to  their  fitness  (F). 
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Figure  5-5:  Constant  J  isoquants  with  G  penalized  infeasible  points 

Though  penalized,  J*  incomplete  solutions  are  allowed  into  the 
population  so  that  the  ga  has  a  much  better  probability  of  generating 
competitive  schemata  of  J*  and  thus  locating  [J*,g*].  G  allows  fitnesses  of  J* 
to  be  competitive  with  non-optimal  J  with  g  <  g*  so  that  the  schemata  of 
[J*,g*]  have  a  higher  probability  of  occurrence. 

For  the  negatively  correlated  g~J  example,  let’s  look  at  the  effect  G  on 
fitness  (F)  for  different  g*.  Figure  5-3  shows  g*  dose  to  g^„.  Applying  G  to  this 
PYflTnpIp  and  looking  at  F  as  a  fimction  of  J  for  possible  isoquants  of  constant  g 
value  gives  the  form: 


Figure  5-6:  Penalized  fitness  fimction  for  g*  dose  to  g^„ 

F  is  degraded  for  constrained  points.  Because  g*  is  located  close  to  g^^, 
all  J  values  are  allowed  to  reproduce  (assigned  F  >  0),  but  high  penalties  are 
assigned  for  very  large  distances  (6g)  fi’om  g*,  even  though  the  change  in  J  is 

very  small. 
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Next  let’s  look  at  the  same  example  when  g*  is  placed  close  to 


Figure  5-7:  Population  distribution  for  correlated  J-g  with  g*  far  finm  g^„ 
The  fitness  with  G  applied  takes  the  form  in  Figure  5-8: 


Figure  5-8:  Penalized  fitness  fimction  for  g*  far  from  g^ 


The  span  between  g^  and  g*  is  large  in  this  example.  As  such,  G  does 
not  heavily  penalize  g  >  g*  values  it  finds  in  its  population  because  it  assumes 
that  these  values  of  g  are  sioffidently  “close”  to  g*  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in 
the  population  for  the  potentially  good  schemata  they  may  contain. 

The  key  observation  from  Figure  5-6  and  Figure  5-8  is  that  since  fitness 
provides  a  ranking  of  strings  relative  to  one  another  for  parent  selection,  the 
penalty  not  only  keeps  the  fitness  of  infeasible  points  degraded  even  if  they 
have  good  cost  function  values  but  also  allows  infeasible  points  to  be 
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competitive  to  the  feasible  region  based  on  the  incomplete  cost  of  their 
schemata,  which  correlates  to  the  peak  performing  penalty  functions 
suggested  in  [15]. 

Elitism  must  still  be  applied  in  conjimction  with  Hiis  fitness  penalty  to 
ensure  that  the  solution  is  always  feasible.  Again,  we  note  that  the  actual 
choice  of  appl3dng  a  multiplicative  penalty  to  fitness  is  just  one  way  of 
approaching  inequality  function  constraints  in  genetic  algorithms.  What  is 
novel  here,  however,  is  the  use  of  the  ga’s  knowledge  of  tiie  “constraint  space” 
to  scale  the  penalty  automatically. 

Equality  constraints 

Equality  constraints  have  not  been  dealt  with  directly  by  this  research, 
but  the  ideas  presented  for  inequality  constraints  can  be  used  for  many 
equality  constraints  the  user  may  deal  with  by  simply  penalizing  deviation 
from  tiie  function  equality. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  existence  of  equality  constraints 
strengthens  the  designer’s  ability  to  solve  tiie  problem.  The  existence  of  an 
equality  function  constraint  is  most  often  used  to  “reduce  the  order”  of  the 
problem.  The  equality  constraint  is  usually  presented  as  some  function  of  the 
design  parameters,  which  allows  the  user  to  solve  for  one  variable  as  a  function 
of  the  others.  This  solution  is  then  placed  into  the  remaining  functions  of  tiie 
problem,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  free  design  variables  that  must  be  solved 
for.  The  order  reduction  calculation  may  be  a  simple  algebraic  equation  in  the 
case  of  linear  problems,  or  it  may  have  to  be  solved  numerically  if  the  problem 
is  nnnlinpflr  (as  in  this  context).  In  either  case,  the  solution  to  the  intermediate 
step  of  order  reduction  almost  always  reduces  the  computational  requirement 
of  the  cost  fimctionals. 
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5.2  Parameter  Constraints 


Apart  from  constraints  placed  on  the  cost  frinctionals,  a  far  more 
typical  instance  involves  constraints  of  the  parameters  themselves.  However, 
the  ga  deals  with  this  issue  directly.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  ga’s  use  of 
parameter  coding  rather  than  the  actual  parameters. 

The  ga  user  can  apply  such  constraints  directly  as  he  or  she  inputs  the 
parameter  values  into  the  problem.  An  equality  constraint  is  simply  a  fixed 
value  of  the  parameter.  Inequality  constraints  are  treated  as  hard  bounds  by 
limiting  the  range  of  the  parameter  to  the  feasible  region.  This  is  done  by 
scaling  the  binary  word  which  represents  the  parameter  in  the  string  to 
parameter  values  which  just  span  the  allowable  range.  The  ga  operates 
directly  and  solely  on  the  domain  provided.  By  not  using  derivative  or  other 
auxiliaiy  information,  the  ga  never  exceeds  parameter  bounds. 
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6.0  Convergence 

When  one  talks  about  convergence,  the  issue  is  twofold.  First, 
convergence  refers  to  how  near  the  solution  obtained  is  to  the  actual  minimum 
of  the  problem.  Secondly,  one  is  interested  in  the  method’s  approach  to  a 
solution — how  rapidly  in  time  a  solution  is  obtained.  Therefore  convergence 
constitutes  two  criteria  by  which  the  ga  can  be  compared  to  other  optiniization 
methods. 

6.1  The  Fundamentals  of  Convergence 

The  speed  at  which  a  solution  is  reached  is  important,  but  in  the  ga  it 
demands  a  tradeoff.  Getting  the  solution  as  soon  as  possible  is  obviously 
beneficial,  but  if  the  population  converges  too  quickly,  diversity  is  lost  before 
the  ga  has  had  a  chance  to  make  a  reasonable  search  of  the  design  space. 
Fitness  testing,  elitism,  and  a  properly  sized  population  maintain  this  trade-off 
for  peak  performance.  As  described  in  Chapter  3,  fitness  scaling  is  structimed 
such  that  poor  members  may  still  inject  genetic  material  into  the  mating  pool, 
though  at  a  lower  rate  than  highly  fit  members.  Elitism  describes  the  process 
of  always  keeping  the  best  member  ever  created  in  the  current  population  to 
ensure  that  its  schemata  are  kept  available.  This  mechanism  prevents 
crossover  and  mutation  from  destroying  the  best  genetic  code  found  so  far. 

The  importance  of  the  correct  population  size  is  examined  in  Chapter  8. 
However,  it  is  safe  to  note  here  that  using  a  population  size  too  small  Hmits  the 
diversity  available,  while  using  a  population  size  too  large  excessively  slows 
convergence  without  necessarily  increasing  in  solution  quality. 
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The  single  criterion  ga  has  the  beneficial  quality  that  it  always  has  a 
population  size  (P)  number  of  candidate  solutions  on  hand.  Therefore,  a 
solution  is  always  available  to  the  decision  maker  (DM)  at  any  stage  of 
operation  that  termination  is  desired.  To  illustrate  more  clearly  how  the  ga 
converges  on  a  problem,  Figure  6-1  shows  how  the  Down-hill  simplex  and 
steady-state  genetic  algorithm  (ssga)  operate  on  the  Warning  Lamp  problem. 


cost  finction  evaluations  cost  function  evaluations 

(a)  lowest  cost  in  simplex  (b)  lowest  cost  in  ssga  population 


Figure  6-1:  Convergence  to  a  Warning  Lamp  solution 

The  most  obvious  observation  firom  this  figure  is  that  the  shape  of  the 
two  plots  is  very  similar — this  is  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  observation  as 
well.  The  Down-hill  Simplex  method  is  directly  suitable  for  the  Warning  Lamp 
problem .  This  solution  space  is  completely  monotonic  with  a  steep  gradient 
over  most  of  the  surface,  and  a  benign  gradient  near  the  minimum.  Since  we 
wish  to  prove  in  this  thesis  that  the  ga  is  a  very  robust  method,  to  ask  the  ga 
to  outperform  the  Down-hill  Simplex  on  this  problem  is  unrealistic.  The  Down¬ 
hill  Simplex  is  able  to  reach  the  minimum  of  this  problem  (which  implies  zero 
error  in  its  ability  to  terminate  in  the  proximity  near  the  global  minimum)  in 
under  50  cost  fimction  evaluations  (a  bull’s  eye  for  efficiency!)  no  matter  what 
starting  point  is  used. 

The  ssga  in  Figure  6-lb  is  able  to  reach  a  solution  within  15%  of  the  true 
minimum  in  about  200  cost  fimction  evaluations.  The  15%  value  represents 
continuous  solutions  near  the  optimum.  In  doing  continuous  optimization  with 
a  ga  it  is  necessary  to  verify  the  discretization  of  the  continuous  parameters  is 
sufficiently  fine  to  allow  the  ga  to  find  the  optimum.  In  this  example,  the 
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resolution  is  adequate  to  allow  better  solutions  to  be  found,  so  that  the  poorer 
performance  indicates  the  difficulty  the  ga  has  in  assuring  convergence  to  the 
optimum  of  continuous  problems.  This  result  shows  that  the  ssga  is 
competitive  even  when  operating  outside  its  preferred  conditions.  This 
analysis  was  done  with  a  population  size  of  20  to  show  the  convergence 
better — thus  the  performance  could  be  improved  by  using  the  optimal 
parameter  settings  described  in  Chapter  8.  Also,  this  problem  was  purely 
continuous,  and  the  ga  operates  best  when  the  design  space  is  limited  in  an 
integer  or  discrete  manner. 

This  genetic  algorithm  uses  elitism,  which  means  that  the  best  member 
ever  generated  in  a  run  is  always  kept  in  the  current  population.  The  ga 
converges  the  whole  population  toward  the  elite  members,  but  genetic 
algorithms  provide  no  guarantees  of  convergence  on  arbitrary  problems.  To 
say  that  the  ga  is  only  capable  of  ensuring  a  solution  within  15%  of  the 
TniniTTnimn  would  disturb  some  decision  makers  (DM).  The  ga  does  sort  rather 
quickly  through  a  great  deal  of  the  space  lookmg  for  interesting  segments,  but 
it  is  nonetheless  a  veiy  "coarse”  method,  without  any  real  guarantees. 
However,  this  must  not  be  seen  as  a  limit  to  the  genetic  algorithm’s  capability. 
More  rapidly  convergent  methods,  such  as  the  Down-hill  Simplex  method, 
sacrifice  global  minimiiTn  assurance  and  problem  flexibility  even  when  coupled 
with  simulated  annealing.  As  a  result,  ga’s  can  be  used  in  situations  other 
methods  shy  fi*om  or  are  helpless  to  proceed  in.  If  a  guarantee  of  convergence 
is  desired,  the  DM  shoiild  use  the  ga  to  find  the  local  region  of  the  optimum  and 
then  use  another  method  to  fine-tune  the  solution  to  her  specifications.  This 
approach  allows  the  DM  to  combine  the  global  search  ability  and  flexibility  of 
the  ga  with  the  convergence  behavior  of  a  local  technique. 
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6.2  Steady-State  Genetic  Algorithm  Behavior 

The  bottom  line  of  convergence  rests  with  the  quality  of  the  solutions 
obtained.  This  will  be  analyzed  in  great  detail  in  the  next  two  chapters,  but  we 
will  first  take  an  introductory  look  at  the  genetic  algorithm  convergence  on  a 
difficult  problem.  First,  let’s  look  at  the  convergent  behavior  of  the  ssga. 
Figure  6-2  shows  the  mean  (average)  cost  of  the  entire  popidation  as  a 
function  of  cost  function  evaluations  (cfe)  when  the  ssga  is  applied  to  the  TISS 
problem.  The  first  plot  shows  the  ssga  with  a  population  size  (P)  of  60,  while 
200  is  used  in  the  second. 


Figure  6-2:  ssga  convergence  behavior  on  the  TISS  problem 


Both  plots  show  excellent  convergence  characteristics.  The 
convergence  of  tiie  first  occurs  in  about  1,000  cost  fimction  evaluations  and 
the  second  in  less  than  4,000  cost  fimction  evaluations.  The  average  and 
miniTrinm  cost  fimction  values  lie  at  about  30.  Note  that  the  general 
performance  of  the  ssga,  as  shown  by  the  plot  shape  and  solution  attained, 
does  not  change  a  great  deal  even  when  the  population  size  is  changed 
dramaticaUy-^e  effect  is  only  seen  in  the  cfe  required  for  population 
convergence.  This  illustrates  the  robust  nature  of  this  technique. 
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6.3  Tradittonal  Genetic  Algorithm  Behavior 


Unlike  the  ssga,  the  tga  does  not  show  the  same  insensitivity  to 
population  size.  Figure  6-3  shows  the  different  convergence  behavior  of  the  tga 
population  when  P  is  changed. 


cost  function  evahiations 


cost  function  evaluations 


Figure  6-3:  tga  convergence  on  the  TISS  problem 


The  first  plot  shows  the  behavior  of  the  tga  when  P  is  near  optimal  as 
described  in  Chapter  8.  Even  at  the  optimal  P,  though,  the  mean  cost  does  not 
make  the  smooth  transition  seen  in  the  ssga.  The  fluctuations  are  extremely 
erratic,  and  though  the  Tninimum  cost  member  does  not  change  after  10,000 
cfe,  the  population  fluctuates  widely  until  termination  at  50,000  cfe. 

The  second  plot,  with  a  tga  population  size  of 200,  illustrates  a  different 
tga  convergence  behavior  emerges  as  P  changes.  The  general  form  of  this  plot 
is  much  like  that  of  the  ssga.  It  differs  however,  first  in  that  the  lowest  cost 
member  is  slightly  higher  (worse)  than  the  first  plot  of  Figure  6-3  and  both 
plots  of  Figure  6-2,  but  even  more  prominently  in  that  it  requires  almost 
50,000  cfe  for  the  mean  cost  to  converge  to  the  lowest  cost  member. 

Going  back  to  the  two  criteria  for  good  convergence,  the  tga  achieves  its 
TniniTTinTn  value  in  more  than  twice  as  many  cfe  as  the  ssga.  The  average  cost 
of  the  small  tga  population  size  doesn’t  show  any  convergence  behavior 
compared  to  the  ssga  and  large  population  size  tga,  but  it  gives  a  solution  of 
better  quality  than  the  larger  population  size  tga.  The  final  test  of  convergence 
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of  these  two  methods  will  come  when  the  solutions  they  generate  are  compared 
to  those  generated  by  the  Branch  and  Botmd  method  in  Chapter  8,  but  it  can 
be  seen  here  that,  in  general,  the  convergence  of  the  genetic  algorithm  exhibits 
quantitatively  favorable  characteristics  even  on  the  difficult  TISS  problem 
representative  of  fault  tolerant  design  problems  of  moderate  to  high 
complexity.  The  convergence  behavior  of  the  ssga  is  especially  appealing  in 
that  the  constantly  “evolving”  population  does  not  experience  the  erratic 
behavior  ejqperienced  by  the  tga  with  its  separate  generational  populations. 

6.4  Termination  Criteria  Analysis 

What  the  above  discussion  of  convergence  means  in  actual  ga 
implementation,  however,  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  when  to  terminate 
the  ga  search.  In  practice,  the  user  must  usuaDy  limit  the  computational 
effort  because  of  monetary  or  time  constraints.  As  such,  the  ga  is  ready  to 
provide  a  solution  any  time  the  user  needs  one,  but  the  user  still  wotald  like  to 
know  the  relationship  between  computational  effort  and  solution  reliability. 

Population  convergence  does  indeed  occur  for  intelligent 
implementations  of  tiie  genetic  algorithm.  At  some  point  in  an  algorithm  run, 
diversity  falls  below  the  “critical  mass”  necessary  to  fully  exploit  the  design 
space.  When  this  occurs,  if  the  user  still  wishes  optimization  to  continue, 
diversity  should  be  re-injected  into  the  population.  As  part  of  this  thesis,  we 
attempted  to  identify  mechanisms  that  could  illustrate  ga  convergence  and 
reasonably  indicate  tiiat  termination  should  occur. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  convergence/termination  testing  was  done  on 
the  basis  of  8  candidate  ideas  of  convergence  developed  for  this  research: 

1)  the  number  of  cfe  between  changes  of  the  lowest  cost  member 

2)  the  difference  between  average  and  lowest  population  costs 

3)  an  indication  of  population  variability  calcxilated  as  the  range  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  cost  members  divided  by  the  mean  population  cost 

4)  the  variance  of  the  population  costs 

5)  the  average  variance  of  the  parameter  values  in  the  string 

6)  the  product  of  the  parameter  variances 

7)  the  average  of  the  “bit  likeness” 

8)  the  product  of  the  “bit  likeness”  (PBL) 
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Moderate  testing  was  accomplished  using  all  of  the  test  problems  to 
determine  which  of  the  eight  provide  the  user  some  quantifiable  sense  of 
convergence.  Before  the  results  of  this  analysis  is  shown,  a  quick  discussion 
will  reveal  and  explain  those  ideas  that  were  quickly  eliminated. 

Options  4  and  6  were  immediately  discarded  because  they  were 
discovered  to  not  provide  an  adequate  desirable  stopping  point  indication. 
Though  the  characteristics  of  riiese  figures  of  merit  did  change  over  the  course 
of  a  ga  run,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  strong  correlation  between  a  desirable 
convergence  indication  and  their  characteristics. 

The  number  of  cost  fimction  evaluations  (cfe)  between  changes  in  Hie 
lowest  cost  member  (Option  1)  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit  when  the 
plots  of  this  item  were  first  obtained.  However,  it  was  determined  that  it  is 
impractical  for  two  primary  reasons.  First,  greater  numbers  of  continuous 
parameters  provide  for  a  larger  design  space  that  can  often  cause  changes  in 
the  lowest  member  that  are  insignificant  to  amount  of  effort  required.  This 
also  occurred  in  discrete  problems  with  shallow  minima.  The  second  reason 
dealt  with  problem  complexity.  In  the  TISS  problem,  for  instance,  10,000  cost 
functions  could  easily  be  required,  and  the  number  of  cfe  between  changes  of 
the  lowest  cost  member  could  best  be  set  at  500+,  while  the  TRIPLEX  problem 
would  only  need  a  cfe  change  of  about  50  for  the  small  number  of  total  cfe 
required.  These  issues  make  this  idea  potentially  workable,  but  possibly  too 
complex  to  implement  for  the  common  user. 

Most  of  the  other  ideas  prove  inadequate  due  to  the  amount  of  noise  in 
the  measmement  or  to  scaling  difficulties.  Noise  in  the  measurement  is 
especially  evident  in  Options  2  and  3.  Option  3  is  just  a  scaled  version  of  2,  and 
attempts  to  approximate  convergence  by  the  cost  relationship:  (high- 
low)/mean.  Figure  6-4  shows  that  because  the  population  possesses  a  great 
deal  of  internal  diversity  even  when  the  average  and  lowest  cost  values  are 
nearly  the  same,  the  figure  of  merit  does  not  show  measurable  convergence. 
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Figure  6-4:  Convergence  method  candidate:  (high-low)/mean 

This  figure  shows  an  ssga  run  for  the  TISS  problem  solved  using  a  100 
member  population  with  crossover  and  mutation  rates  of  0.80  and  0.02, 
respectively.  The  simulation  shown  is  run  for  5,000  cost  fimction  evaluations 
(cfe).  The  figure  shows  tiiree  lines:  the  metm  population  cost,  the  lowest  cost 
(best)  member  of  the  population,  and  the  figure  of  merit.  The  two  costs  are 
associated  with  the  right-side  axis,  while  the  left  side  is  scaled  separately  for 
the  figure  of  merit.  This  run  is  typical  for  ssga  (and  most  tga)  performance  in 
that  the  lowest  cost  and  mean  cost  lines  decay  and,  though  initially  separated, 
the  lowest  cost  reaches  steady-state  and  the  meem  cost  decays  to  meet  it. 
Somewhere  between  2,000  and  4,000  cfe  some  means  of  determining  adequate 
population  convergence  must  exist,  but  Figure  6-4  is  not  such  a  measure. 

Another  idea  that  initially  seemed  to  show  merit  was  Option  5,  the 
average  of  the  parameter  variances,  which  has  the  form: 

nj=i  ^  (j, 

where  s-  =  (xj  -  xhf 

where  n  is  the  number  of  design  parameters  (x)  of  the  problem  and  P  is  the 
population  size. 

The  behavior  of  this  figure  of  merit  is  shown  in  Figure  6-5  for  the  same 
TISS  problem  run  used  in  Figure  6-4.  Using  the  mean  parameter  variance  as 
a  guide,  we  can  see  that  full  population  convergence  occurs  at  3,000  cfe. 
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Figure  6-5:  Convergence  method  candidate:  mean  parameter  variance 

This  option  appears  to  give  a  good  indication  of  convergence,  but  its 
problem  is  one  of  scaling.  The  left-side  axis  shows  that  the  mean  parameter 
variance  decays  from  about  2.0  to  zero  in  this  instance.  This  range, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  generalized  beyond  this  example.  As  a  consequence, 
if  the  user  wishes  to  terminate  the  ga  prior  to  complete  popiilation  convergence, 
this  option  does  not  provide  a  simple  quantifiable  convergence  limit. 

Options  7  (mean  bit  likeness)  and  8  (product  bit  likeness)  are  a  return  to 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  ga.  The  ga  operates  on  genetic  binary  strings  of 
data  that  are  independent,  but  uniquely  correlated  to  the  problem  of  interest. 
Using  the  assiunption  that  a  population  with  qualities  X  is  converged  no 
matter  if  problem  A  or  problem  B  is  being  optimized,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
quest  for  a  convergence  criterion  should  look  solely  at  the  bit  strings. 

The  term  “bit  likeness”  is  used  to  refer  to  the  fraction  of  the  bits  that  are 
the  same  at  a  bit  location  (locus)  across  the  whole  popiilation.  For  instance, 
look  at  the  following  population  of  4  strings  of  length  3: 


string  1 

1 

1 

0 

string  2 

0 

0 

0 

string  3 

0 

1 

0 

string  4 

1 

1 

0 

bit  likeness 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

Table  6-1:  Bit  likeness  illustration  on  4  member  population 


From  this  illustration  the  meaning  of  bit  likeness  is  easy  to  see.  The 


O 


o 


o 

Tj- 


cost  function  evaluations 
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first  locus  has  a  bit  likeness  of  0.5  because  there  are  equal  numbers  of  O’s  and 
I’s.  The  second  locus  has  a  value  of  0.75  because  3/4  of  the  bits  are  Ts,  while 
the  last  locus  has  all  O’s  and  thus  has  a  bit  likeness  of  1.00.  The  bit  likeness  is 
the  greater  of  either  the  flection  of  O’s  or  I’s  at  each  locus.  This  convention  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  ga  propagates  beneficial  schemata; 
therefore  the  greater  of  I’s  or  O’s  at  a  locus  should  signify  participation  in  more 
beneficial  schemata  and  better  population  fitness. 

In  the  population  of  Table  6-1,  the  average  of  0.5,  0.75,  and  1.0  gives  a 
mean  bit  likeness  of  0.75.  The  mean  bit  likeness  is  shown  below  for  the 
example  TISS  problem. 
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Figure  6-6:  Convergence  method  candidate:  mean  of  bit  likeness 

The  convergence  of  this  figure  of  merit  is  complete  by  3,000  cfe.  To 
reach  that  point  (1.0),  all  strings  must  be  identical.  Again,  absolute 
convergence  is  farther  than  we  normally  want  the  ga  to  operate  to  reduce 
redimdant  and  unproductive  operation,  but  as  with  the  “variance  of  the 
parameter  values”  (Option  5)  extrapolating  a  quantifiable  measure  of  general 
population  convergence  is  difficult.  This  figure  of  merit  begins  at  values 
between  0.7  and  0.85  for  various  problems.  Using  the  behavior  of  the  mean 
cost  and  lowest  cost  lines  as  a  guide,  terminating  at  a  particular  mean  bit 
likeness  value  such  as  0.95  gives  different  and  sometimes  unsatisfactory 
results  for  different  problems. 

The  final  option  is  the  product  of  the  bit  likeness.  In  Table  6-1,  the 
product  of  the  bit  Hkeness  (PBL)  is  (0.5*0.75*1.0  =  0.375).  The  behavior  of  this 
figure  of  merit  is  quite  different  and  reveals  some  interesting  characteristics  of 
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population  convergence  useful  for  formulating  a  termination  criterion.  The 
range  of  PBL  is  always  0  to  1. 


product  of  bit  likenesses 
lowest  cost  member 
mean  cost 


Figure  6-7:  Convergence  method  candidate:  product  of  bit  likeness 

The  behavior  of  the  PBL  shown  in  Figure  6-7  for  ilie  TISS  example 
appears  to  be  typical  for  all  the  problems  solved  by  the  ssga  in  this  thesis. 

PBL  applies  only  to  the  ssga  because  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  tga 
generation  statistics.  The  initial  values  of  PBL  are  near  zero,  while  the  values 
after  total  population  convergence  are  near  one.  These  ranges  are  understood 
as  follows:  in  the  initial  stages,  the  mean  bit  likeness  is  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  0.8.  PBL  is  approximately  0.8\  where  1  is  the  bit  string  length.  For 
typical  fault  tolerant  problems,  where  the  string  lengths  are  in  excess  of  50 
bits,  PBL  is  a  very  small  value  (0.8®°  =  1.4e-5).  Even  small  problems  of  only  16 
bits  have  initial  PBL  values  close  to  zero  (0.8^°  =  0.028). 

To  approach  a  PBL  of  1.0,  the  population  must  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  diversity.  As  the  strings  of  the  popxdation  begin  to  sort  through 
schemata  and  choose  those  of  higher  fit  regions  of  the  design  space,  the  bit 
likeness  at  each  locus  of  the  string  is  assumed  to  gravitate  toward  higher  fit 
(better)  binary  values.  This  effect  is  best  described  by  two  examples. 

First  assume  a  locus  on  a  string  where  the  initial  population  has  a  bit 
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likeness  of  0.7  of  ones  and  ones  represent  high  fitness  and  optimal  solution(s). 
As  the  ga  operates,  the  number  of  ones  will  increase,  moving  the  bit  likeness 
from  0.7  to  1.0  and  increasing  the  overall  value  of  PBL.  Secondly,  assume  the 
same  locus  with  the  bit  likeness  0.7  of  ones,  but  now  with  zeros  representing 
high  fitness  and  optimal  solution(s).  As  the  ga  operates,  the  number  of  zeros  in 
the  locus  will  increase,  and  the  bit  likeness  will  first  decrease  fi*om  0.7  to  0.5 
(lowering  PBL)  before  rising  from  0.5  to  1.0  (raising  PBL)  as  the  zeros  become 
more  frequent  tiian  ones. 

The  residt  of  many  lod  along  a  string  with  bit  likeness  behaving  like 
either  of  the  above  two  examples  is  that  the  decrease  in  some  lod  bit  likeness 
wiU  offset  the  increase  in  others,  keeping  PBL  near  zero  for  the  first  stages  of 
ga  optimization.  The  sharp  rise  of  the  PBL  value  occurs  when  all  of  the  lod 
have  positive  bit  likeness  changes. 

The  object  of  this  analysis  is  to  make  PBL  a  suffidently  general 
convergence  criterion  applicable  to  any  string  length. 

There  is  an  intuitive  relationship  between  the  length  of  the  bit  strings 
and  the  appropriate  termination  value  for  PBL.  Unfortunately,  since  only 
three  string  lengths  of  12, 16,  and  51  are  used  for  the  TRIPLEX, 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP,  and  TISS  problems  respectively,  this  thesis  cannot 
provide  adequate  data  to  determine  a  reliable  relationship.  We  can,  however, 
attempt  to  determine  some  PBL  guidelines  for  problems  similar  to  those  of  this 
thesis. 

Figure  6-8  and  Figure  6-9  show  the  relationship  of  PBL  to  two 
potentially  usefial  quantities.  The  data  shown  is  a  compilation  from  the  180 
TISS  simulations  performed  in  the  population  analysis  section  of  this  thesis 
nm  to  50,000  cfe  (see  Chapter  8).  Figure  6-8  shows  the  difference  between  the 
mean  and  lowest  costs  as  a  function  of  PBL.  The  y-axis  is  a  normalization 
between  zero  and  one  of  all  simulation  result  values.  Simulation  points  are 
included  in  Figure  6-8a  for  normalized  ranges  above  le-4. 

Figure  6-8b  limits  the  axes  to  include  only  the  normalized  range  above 
0.01.  This  second  plot  shows  that  if  the  dedsion  maker  (DM)  considers  1 
percent  of  the  original  range  between  mean  cost  and  the  best  population 
member  siaffident  convergence,  the  PBL  value  for  the  TISS  problem  can 
safely  be  placed  at  0.3  to  terminate  all  180  TISS  simulations  performed  in 
Chapter  8.  Raising  the  bound  to  5  percent,  a  PBL  termination  value  of  0.2  can 
be  used. 
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(a)  full  TISS  analysis  (b)  restricted  view  of  analysis 

Figure  6-8:  PBL  comparison  to  average  cost  decay  on  TISS  problem 

However,  as  stated  earlier,  there  is  a  second  quantity  of  potential 
interest  for  determining  a  termination  criterion.  The  second  quantity  is  the 
difference  between  the  present  lowest  cost  and  the  lowest  cost  to  be 
determined  by  the  simulation.  This  quantity  measures  the  effort  involved  in 
achieving  a  better  solution.  Unlike  the  previous  figure  of  merit,  this  one  cannot 
be  computed  during  the  simtilation.  Figure  6-9  shows  a  compilation  of  this 
measure  versus  PBL  for  values  above  le-4.  As  above,  the  quantities  are 
normalized  between  zero  and  one  to  represent  the  full  range  of  values  of  the 
TISS  problem  analysis  in  Chapter  8. 


PBL 

(a)  full  TISS  analysis  0))  restricted  view  of  analysis 

Figure  6-9:  PBL  comparison  to  lowest  cost  decay  on  TISS  problem 

Figure  6-9b  is  a  limitation  of  (a)  based  on  certain  assumptions.  The 
second  plot  assumes  that  the  DM  woidd  be  interested  in  convergence  to  1 
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percent  of  the  original  value  of  this  quantity.  One  point,  seen  by  itself  at  the 
far  right  of  the  first  plot  has  been  ignored  in  the  second  plot.  Using  the 
information  of  Figure  6-9b,  the  DM  could  reasonably  set  a  PEL  limitation  of  0.5 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  assurance  of  achieving  the  best  solution  possible  in  any 
TISS  simulation. 

The  introduction  of  PEL  has  given  a  figure  of  merit  with  a  strong 
correlation  to  ga  population  convergence.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  directly 
used  the  PEL’s  particular  behavior  (i.e.  tlie  sharp  rise  from  hovering  near  zero 
to  hovering  near  one)  to  signify  convergence.  Additional  work  in  this  area  that 
would  determine  a  suitable  test  for  the  rise  would  enhance  the  benefits  of  PEL 
usage. 

The  remaining  analyses  performed  for  this  thesis  terminate  the  genetic 
algorithms  by  setting  PEL  levels  between  0.1  and  0.3  and  dictating  a 
TTiflyirmiTn  number  of  cost  function  evaluations  to  perform.  The  mutation 
analysis  does  not  use  PEL  to  observe  the  effects  mutation  has  on  degenerated 
populations  with  little  diversity  remaining.  The  population  size  analysis  does 
use  PEL  imder  the  assumption  that  extra  effort  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
solution  is  uimecessary. 

As  was  stated  earlier  in  this  section,  PEL  has  only  been  developed  as  a 
termination  criterion  for  the  ssga.  While  the  tga  can  be  terminated  on  PEL, 
the  termination  PEL  values  are  generally  much  lower  because  of  the  large 
fluctuations  of  the  tga  population  characteristics  from  generation  to 
generation.  As  such,  PEL  in  the  tga  does  not  illustrate  the  same 
characteristics  seen  in  Figure  6-7  and  consequently  is  not  recommended  as  a 
termination  criterion  for  the  tga.  The  fact  that  PEL  applies  only  to  the  ssga 
leaves  the  tga  without  an  adequate  method  of  determining  convergence. 

The  ga  simulations  performed  in  this  thesis  keep  a  single  degenerative 
population  because  in  most  fault  tolerant  system  design  applications, 
population  rejuvenation  is  not  necessary  to  attain  a  solution  with  adequate 
quality  to  satisfy  the  DM.  In  limited  instances  not  encountered  by  the  efforts 
of  this  research,  the  design  space  may  be  particularly  difficult  to  optimize  or 
the  DM  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  solution  obtained  by  a  single  ssga 
optimization  run.  In  either  case,  population  rejuvenation  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  DM  demands  for  the  design.  Rejuvenation  occurs  by  using  the 
solution  attained  by  a  completed  ga  simulation  as  one  of  the  points  of  the 
population  of  a  new  ga  simulation. 
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7.0  Mutation  Rate  Analysis 

This  section  analyzes  the  eflFect  of  mutation  on  ga  optimization  of  fault 
tolerant  systems.  Tests  are  performed  to  determine  the  optimum  mutation 
rate  for  these  problems.  Nine  probabilities  of  mutation  are  tested  in  the  range 
from  0  to  1.  Both  the  tga  and  ssga  are  applied  to  the  TRIPLEX  and 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problems  (see  their  descriptions  in  Chapter  2).  All 
other  ga  parameters  are  held  fixed  for  this  analysis.  Five  seeds  (nms)  are 
performed  for  each  mutation  rate  to  reduce  the  result’s  sensitivity  to  the  seed. 
AH  runs  go  to  300  cost  function  evaluations  (cfe)  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
pressure  established  by  the  Branch  and  Bound  method  for  these  two  problems. 
A  population  size  of  100  is  used  for  the  tga,  while  a  value  of  40  is  used  for  the 
ssga. 

Two  criteria  are  examined.  First,  the  average  population  cost  criterion 
looks  at  the  convergence  of  Hie  population  to  the  design  space  optimum  and 
indicates  how  reliable  a  result  would  be  if  selected  prior  to  steady-state 
operation.  This  situation  is  directly  applicable  to  large  problem  applications 
where  steady-state  may  not  be  attainable  within  the  time  constraints  allowed. 
The  other  criterion  is  the  lowest  cost  during  the  run.  This  criterion  measures 
the  ability  of  the  algorithm  to  find  the  best  solution  possible. 

An  obvious  conflict  results  between  these  two  criteria.  Increasing 
mutation  rates  to  induce  exploration  for  better  solutions  slows  the  rate  of 
convergence  and  required  additional  computation  time.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  shown  for  the  TRIPLEX  and  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problems  in 
Figure  7-1.  Each  criterion  has  been  individually  normalized  so  that  zero  on  one 
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criterion  denotes  the  lowest  criterion  value  attained  from  the  analysis  (one 
denotes  the  highest  value  of  the  analysis),  but  does  not  equal  a  zero  on  the 
other  criterion.  Note  therefore  that  the  criterion  average  shows  a  normalized, 


general  average  of  the  two  criteria.  The  legend  at  right  shows  the 


corresponding  mutation  probabilities  on  the  lower  axis  of  the  figure. 
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Figure  7-1:  Mutation  rate  comparison 

As  suspected,  the  best  individual  solutions  of  the  TRIPLEX  and 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problems  are  found  by  injecting  the  highest  rates  of 
mutation  into  the  ga.  This  is  shown  by  the  continual  improvement  of  the 
lowest  cost  criterion  as  mutation  is  increased  to  100%.  “Saturating”  the 
population  with  diversity  throughout  the  run  augments  exploration  to  allow  a 
wide  search  of  the  design  space.  However,  too  much  population  diversity 
reduces  the  ga’s  abihty  to  effectively  sort  through  the  population  to  isolate 
schemata  of  high  fitness  and  hinders  the  confidence  in  the  solution  obtained. 

Figure  7-1  shows  that  very  high  mutation  rates  prevent  the  population 
from  converging  and  concentrating  its  search.  This  observation  is  especially 
applicable  to  complex  faiilt  tolerant  system  designs  because  computational 
constraints  prevent  steady-state  operation  from  being  reached.  Therefore,  the 
DM  wants  to  know  the  reliability  of  the  solution  presented  after  the  algorithm 
has  been  permitted  a  reasonable  attempt  at  the  problem.  Figure  7-1  shows 
that  this  assurance  is  best  met  at  mutation  rates  of  0.001  to  0.005. 

Nevertheless,  a  tradeoff  must  be  made  between  the  two  criteria  to  allow 
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for  good  exploration  with  good  solution  reliability.  The  average  line  shows  the 
tradeoff  when  the  two  criteria  are  weighted  equally.  Using  this  as  the  basis,  we 
conclude  that  mutation  rates  in  the  range  of  0.001  to  0.01  should  be  used  for 
fatdt  tolerant  system  design  to  maximize  the  ga’s  robustness.  This  range 
coincides  with  the  suggested  rates  of 0.005  to  0.01  by  Schaffer,  et.  al.,  0.001  by 
De  Jong,  and  0.01  by  Grefenstette  [17]. 

Mutation  in  this  thesis  is  considered  in  the  common  convention  of  a  rate 
that  affects  individual  bits.  Consequently,  the  number  of  mutations  expected 
to  occur  in  the  population  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  population  and  the 
number  of  bits  in  each  string.  The  relationship  between  these  parameters  and 
mutation  rate  is  not  explored  rigorously  in  this  thesis,  but  some  thoughts  on 
the  subject  follow. 

In  any  popvilation,  the  total  number  of  bits  (N)  is  the  product  of  its  size 
(P)  and  its  binary  string  length  (1): 


N  =  P*1 


(1) 


For  exEimple:  10  strings  *  length  10  =  20  strings  *  length  5  =  100  bits. 
Specifying  a  mutation  rate  of  0.01  causes  one  mutation  to  occur,  on  average, 
in  each  of  these  populations.  The  issue  at  hand  is  whether  the  “dimensions”  of 
the  population  should  affect  the  mutation  rate  selection. 

The  intent  of  mutation  is  to  inject  diversity  into  a  population  in  hopes  of 
generating  new  or  previously  lost  schema  of  high  fitness.  The  schema  lie  along 
the  string  length,  while  the  population  size  holds  different  schema 
combinations.  For  a  fixed  number  of  bits  in  a  population,  therefore,  a  larger 
population  size  holds  a  greater  diversity  for  fewer  possible  schema  (due  to  the 
shorter  string  length).  As  a  consequence,  the  mutation  rate  may  be  lower  for 
lai^er  populations  and  higher  for  smaller  populations. 

But  what  if  the  population  size  is  fixed  and  the  length  of  the  string  is 
varied?  If  mutation  is  to  inject  diversity  at  bit  locations  to  affect  schema,  then 
the  mutation  rate  as  a  “per  bit”  formulation  should  account  for  the  number  of 
schemata  in  each  string.  As  string  length  increases,  mutation  rate  should 
increase  to  affect  the  larger  number  of  schemata.  The  string  lengths  examined 
in  this  thesis  fell  within  a  relatively  narrow  range  from  10  to  51  bits,  and  the 
effect  of  the  string  length  on  mutation  performance  is  not  analyzed. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  reasoning  and  the  empirical  results  of  this 
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section,  the  remaining  analyses  use  a  mutation  rate  of  0.2/P.  For  the  size  of 
the  strings  involved  (N  <  51),  this  relationship  lowers  the  mutation  rate  for 
larger  populations  and  keeps  the  rate  within  the  recommended  bounds,  though 
it  ignores  the  schemata  differences  between  problems. 
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8.0  Population  Size  Analysis 

Besides  mutation  rate,  the  other  ga  i)arameter  chosen  for  detailed 
investigation  is  population  size  (P).  To  date,  there  has  been  no  reliable  rule-of- 
thumb  developed  by  which  P  can  be  chosen  by  the  decision  maker  (DM) 
without  extensive  problem  specific/algorithm  spedfic  knowledge.  A  few  others 
have  analyzed  this  parameter  in  the  past,  but  the  tests  have  been  done  with  a 
tga  only,  and  the  results  have  varied.  The  steady-state  genetic  algorithm 
exhibits  marked  differences  from  the  tga  in  its  exploration  and  convergence 
abilities  and  therefore  needs  its  own  population  size  guidelines. 

De  Jong  made  the  first  attempt  at  generating  a  rule-of-thumb  for  P  in 
1975.  He  concluded  that  tga  population  sizes  between  50  and  100  produce 
robust  results.  Ifis  efforts  were  contrasted  by  Grefenstette  in  1986,  who 
proposed  a  tga  population  size  of  30  and  growth  of  the  crossover  and  mutation 
rates  to  maintain  population  diversity.  The  latest  testing  was  performed  by 
Schaffer,  Caruana,  Eshehnan,  and  Das  in  1991.  This  extensive  tga  test 
determined  that  population  size  should  be  held  to  20-30  strings  for  good 
average  cost  performance  [17]. 

8.1  Population  size  rules-of-fhumb 

The  first  analytical  attempt  known  to  this  author  at  determining 
population  size  was  conducted  by  Goldberg  in  1985.  He  derived  an  expression 
for  optimal  population  size  based  on  the  expected  number  of  new  schemata  per 
popiilation  member  [17].  This  expression  can  be  approximated  as 
P  =  and  advocates  population  sizes  of 30,  557,  and  3,460,300  for 
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string  lengths  of  20, 40,  and  100.  Obviously,  this  method  suggests  excessively 
large  population  sizes  as  the  string  length  (corresponding  in  most  cases  to 
problem  complexity)  increases. 

Vander  Velde  [19]  suggested  a  different  approach  that  relies  on  the 
stochastic  nature  of  the  genetic  algorithm.  He  proposed  the  population  size  be 
chosen  to  correspond  to  a  given  “wrong  bit”  probability  at  any  locus  (bit 
location).  This  “wrong  bit”  probability,  Ps,  is  defined  as  the  probability  that  all 

members  of  the  initial  population  have  one  or  more  bit  locations  for  which  the 
bits  of  all  members  of  the  population  are  the  same  and  that  bit  is  “wrong”. 
“Wrong”  here  mp-ans  that  a  bit,  when  mapped  from  the  string  into  the  cost 
function,  cannot  contribute  to  a  good  solution  (optimum).  When  this  occurs, 
the  entire  population  lacks  information  essential  to  the  generation  of  a  good 
solution.  The  Ps  rule-of-thumb  below  generates  a  population  size  that  keeps 

the  probability  of  this  undesirable  occurrence  suitably  low. 


P  =1- 


1- 


V 


p  -ilength 


(1) 


The  following  table  shows  the  required  population  sizes  for  various  Ps 
probabilities. 


number  of  bits  in  each  string 


Ps 

20 

40 

80 

320 

le-4 

18 

19 

20 

22 

le-8 

31 

32 

33 

35 

le-12 

44 

45 

46 

48 

Table  8-1:  Ps  population  sizes  for  various  binary  string  lengths 

Note  that  there  is  a  very  small  effect  of  string  length  on  population  size 
for  a  given  Ps.  Complex  problems  (320  bits)  require  a  popxalation  size  only  foxor 

members  larger  than  a  problem  with  strings  of  length  20.  A  value  between  le- 
4  and  le-8  would  support  the  work  of  Grefenstette  and  Schaffer,  et  al.,  while 
probabilities  lower  than  le-12  would  be  needed  for  De  Jong’s  findings.  The  rule- 
of-tiiumb  developed  by  Goldberg  is  not  supported  by  this  relationship  because 
the  probabihties  required  to  correlate  that  large  of  popxilation  sizes  are 
insignificant. 
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The  idea  of  using  “wrong”  bit  probabilities  does  not  provide  the  rule-of- 
tbumb  for  P  we  desire,  but  it  does  show  that  injecting  diversity  into  a 
population  is  easy,  which  helps  justify  the  use  of  low  mutation  rates.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  diversity  in  a  problem  is  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
number  of  bits  in  tlie  strings,  which  also  justifies  omr  intentional  negligence  of 
string  length  by  using  mutation  rates  as  0.2/P. 

8.2  Results 

Population  sizes  are  tested  in  the  range  of  10  to  600.  The  test  is 
performed  using  both  the  tga  and  ssga  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem,  the 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem,  and  the  TISS  problem  (see  their  descriptions 
in  Chapter  2).  For  this  analysis,  mutation  rate  is  set  to  0.2/P  and  crossover  is 
held  at  0.80.  Twenty  (20)  seeds  (runs)  are  performed  for  each  population  size 
to  reduce  the  result’s  sensitivity  to  the  random  number  generator  seed. 

Twenty  Branch  and  Bound  solutions  have  been  obtained  finm  randomly 
generated  starting  points  and  twenty  Monte  Carlo  simulations  are  performed 
for  each  problem.  The  results  of  these  runs  determine  the  competitiveness 
required  of  the  ga  methods.  All  ga  runs  are  limited  to  a  maxim\un  number  of 
cost  fimction  evaluations  to  maintain  the  efficiency  pressure  established  by 
the  Branch  and  Bound  and  Monte  Carlo  methods.  If  excessive  diversity  is  lost 
from  the  population,  defined  by  the  product  of  the  bit  likeness  (PBL)  (see 
Chapter  6),  the  runs  are  terminated  early. 

First  of  all,  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  entire  design  space  has  been 
performed  for  the  TRIPLEX  and  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problems.  Cost 
function  values  are  normalized  such  that  0  refers  to  the  absolute  known 
minimiiTn  for  the  problem  and  100  refers  to  the  average  results  obtained  by 
the  twenty  Monte  Carlo  simulations  for  each  problem.  A  Monte  Carlo 
simxilation  of 400  points  was  used  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem,  a  400  point 
simulation  was  used  for  the  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem,  and  a  10,000 
point  simulation  was  used  for  the  TISS  problem. 

A  comparison  to  the  Branch  and  Bound  method  is  desired,  so  twenty 
nms  are  performed  with  twenty  randomly  selected  starting  points.  The  mean 
normalized  solution  is  688.49  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem,  43.89  for  the 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem,  and  60.20  for  the  TISS  problem. 
Understandably,  the  results  are  best  for  the  mixed  continuous/discrete 
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ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem  because  Branch  and  Bound  uses  an  imderlying 
continuous  search  algorithm — the  greater  the  percentage  of  the  problem  that 
is  continuous,  the  better  Branch  and  Bound  should  perform.  The  ga,  on  the 
other  hanH,  approaches  continuous  problems  as  finely  divided  discrete 
problems,  so  that  performance  is  maximized  on  purely  discrete  problems.  The 
poor  TRIPLEX  performance  for  the  Branch  and  Bound  indicates  that  the 
method  can  easily  stick  in  local  optima.  The  Monte  Carlo  simulations  used  to 
set  the  upper  cost  normahzation  value  fair  very  well  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem 
because  in  400  points  they  explore  40%  of  the  1,000  point  design  space  formed 
by  10  point  discretization  of  tiiree  parameters. 

The  other  variable  of  comparison  for  the  Branch  and  Bound  and  ga 
TnAt.Vindg  is  computational  effort.  Branch  and  Bound  does  not  have  solution-on- 
demand  capability — it  must  be  allowed  to  work  to  its  conclusion.  On  the 
twenty  runs  for  the  TRIPLEX  and  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problems.  Branch 
flnH  Bound  performs  an  average  of  316  and  195  cfe,  respectively,  to  generate  a 
solution.  Likewise,  the  average  number  of  cost  function  evaluations  for  the 
TISS  problem  is  38,700,  with  a  maximum  limit  set  at  50,000  cfe.  Based  on 
these  restjlts,  the  goal  is  to  prove  that  the  ga  is  able  to  systematically  generate 
solutions  equal  to  or  better  than  the  Monte  Carlo  simulation  in  the  TRIPLEX 
problem  and  equal  to  or  better  than  Branch  and  Bound  for  the  ASYMMETRIC 
LAMP  and  TISS  problems,  in  less  time  than  Branch  and  Bound  requires  to 
obtain  the  solutions. 

8^  Traditional  Genetic  Algorithm  Population  Size 

The  first  population  size  analysis  is  i)erformed  on  the  tga  to  compare  it 
to  the  other  methods.  Figure  8-1  shows  the  tga  performance  at  each 
population  size  for  the  three  test  problems.  For  the  TRIPLEX  and 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problems,  the  tga  is  set  to  run  for  5,000  cfe  or  a  PBL  of 
0.1,  whichever  occurs  first,  while  termination  is  contingent  upon  50,000  cfe  or 
a  PBL  of  0.2  for  the  TISS  problem.  Notice  also  that  larger  popxdation  sizes  are 
tried  for  the  TISS  problem  to  accoimt  for  its  greater  problem  complexity. 
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population  size 

Fig^ure  8-1:  Population  size  comparison  for  tga 


A  noticeable  difference  exists  between  the  problems.  The  results  are 
generally  better  as  P  increases,  but  the  algorithm  has  greater  difficulty  with 
the  mixed  continuous/discrete  problems  than  it  does  with  the  purely  discrete 
TRIPLEX  problem.  The  performance  for  population  sizes  below  30  is  very 
poor  for  the  two  smaller  problems.  According  to  this  figure,  the  optimal 
popiolation  size  for  a  problem  similar  to  the  complex  TISS  problem  lies 
somewhere  between  40  and  400  for  the  tga.  The  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP 
problem  works  well  with  a  population  size  of  about  60,  while  the  simple 
TRIPLEX  problem  obtains  good  performance  for  population  sizes  greater  than 
60.  This  figure  also  shows  the  method  that  generated  the  most  competitive 
resiolts  for  each  of  the  three  problems.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  tga  outperforms 
the  Branch  and  Bound  and  Monte  Carlo  methods  (on  the  basis  of  answer 
quality  alone)  for  P  >  30. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Branch  and  Bound  and  Monte  Carlo  methods  are 
able  to  generate  solutions  reasonably  fast.  In  order  to  compare  the  genetic 
algorithm  properly,  the  tga  is  stopped  at  a  number  of  cost  function  evaluations 
competitive  to  the  other  two  methods  for  each  problem.  As  a  consequence. 
Figure  8-2  shows  the  tga  performance  as  a  function  of  the  same  population 
sizes,  but  when  constrained  to  400  cfe  for  the  two  smaller  problems.  The  TISS 
problem  is  not  included  because  neither  of  the  other  methods  provided  any 
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worthy  competition  to  the  tga!  For  that  problem,  Branch  and  Bound  obtains  a 
solution  of  60.2  with  38,700  cfe,  while  the  Monte  Carlo  method  generates 
solutions  of  242  and  100  for  simulations  of  1,000  and  10,000  cfe  respectively. 
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Figure  8-2:  tga  population  size  analysis  for  competitive  runs 

This  figure  shows  that  the  competitiveness  of  the  tga  is  limited  in  mixed 
parameter  and/or  small  problems.  The  best  performance  of  the  tga  occurs 
with  a  population  size  of  60  (exact  correspondence  to  the  optimal  value  in 
Figure  8-1),  but  when  limited  to  400  cfe  its  solution  is  75.8  compared  to  the 
Branch  and  Boimd  solution  of 43.89. 

The  tga  performance  on  the  fully  discrete  TRIPLEX  problem  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Branch  and  Bound  and  the  400  cfe  Monte  Carlo  attempts. 

The  best  tga  performance  for  this  small  problem  was  realized  for  population 
sizes  of  30  to  80  members.  From  this  analysis,  we  conclude  that  the  optimal  P 
is  60  members  for  a  tga  performing  fault  tolerant  system  design. 
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8.4  Steady-State  Genetic  Algorithm  Population  Size 

The  ssga  performance  at  the  ten  attempted  population  sizes  begins  to 
show  its  superiority  over  the  tga.  Figure  8-3  reveals  that  ssga  performance 
exceeds  that  of  the  Branch  and  Bound  as  P  increases.  This  analysis  uses  the 
same  termination  criteria  indicated  for  Figure  8-1:  5,000  cfe/O.lPBL  for  the 
two  smaller  problems  and  50,000  cfe/0.2  PBL  for  the  TISS  problem.  The 
results  of  the  test  problems  are  also  very  consistent  with  one  another,  which 
shows  that  the  ssga  is  less  affected  by  the  continuous  portions  of  the 
ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem  than  the  tga  is.  There  appears  to  be  a 
monotonic  increase  in  the  solution  quality  with  increased  population  size. 


population  size 

Figure  8-3:  Population  size  comparison  for  ssga 


The  ssga  requires  much  fewer  cost  function  evaluations  than  the  tga. 
The  number  of  cfe  needed  to  reach  termination  on  the  basis  of  PBL  increases 
quadratically  with  population  size  and  only  exceeds  half  oi the  maximum 
allowed  cfe  in  one  instance  (P  =  400  for  the  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem). 
Any  population  size  greater  than  40  is  superior  for  the  discrete  problems,  while 
a  slightly  larger  P  of  80  allows  the  mixed  problem  performance  of  the  ssga  to 
exceed  that  of  its  competitors.  Again,  remember  Figure  8-3  shows  a 
comparison  of  solution  quahty  only.  The  impact  of  time  constraints  such  as 
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limitations  of  time  or  computational  capability  must  also  be  addressed  as 
shown  in  Figure  8-4. 
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Figure  8-4:  ssga  population  size  for  competitive  timed  runs 

The  ssga  performance  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem  is  again  superior.  The 
ssga  is  able  to  outperform  the  tga,  Branch  and  Boimd,  and  Monte  Carlo 
Tr>f>f>>nHg  for  all  population  sizes  above  30  members.  The  figure  shows  that  the 
best  performance  can  be  achieved  by  using  a  population  size  of  about  80. 
Values  far  from  this  value  show  decreased  short-run  performance.  The 
decrease  in  solution  quality  with  population  size  increases  above  80  on  the 
fimp  constrained  problems  is  most  likely  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  for 
the  ga  operators  to  effectively  sort  through  the  population  and  focus  their 
efforts  on  Viigb  fitness  areas  of  the  design  space.  This  behavior  should  be  noted 
by  the  decision  maker  (DM),  who  must  determine  the  time  constraint  placed  on 
the  algorithm-4he  looser  the  time  constraint,  the  larger  P  can  be  made  and 
the  better  the  solution  quality  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  performance  of  the  ssga  on  the  ASYMMETRIC  LAMP  problem  is 
better  than  that  of  the  tga,  and  is  very  competitive  with  the  Branch  and  Bound 
method  when  the  proper  P  is  used.  Figure  8-4  shows  that  a  population  size 
between  80  and  100  makes  the  ssga  competitive  even  though  the  problem  is 
partially  continuous  and  therefore  more  favorable  to  Branch  and  Boimd. 
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8.5  ‘lasted’*  Binary  Coding 


As  disctissed  in  Section  3.3,  choosing  to  use  a  binary  alphabet  for 
parameter  coding  introduces  “wasted”  space  on  the  coded  string.  Section  3.3 
uses  the  coding  of  the  first  5  integers  as  an  example.  This  requires  a  binary 
string  of  1  =  3,  which  also  has  room  for  integers  6,  7,  and  8.  A  crossover 
between  3  [Oil],  and  4  [1  0  0]  between  the  second  and  third  loci  (coimting 
firom  the  right)  produces  8  [1 1 1],  which  is  not  in  the  parameter  space.  In  tihis 

thesis,  disallowed  parameters  are  reverted  to  the  value  previously  assigned  to 
them — all  other  string  changes  created  by  reproduction  are  retained. 

The  TISS  problem  has  17  parameters  with  5  discrete  bin  choices  each. 
As  such,  each  parameter  coding,  like  the  example  above,  has  3  disallowed  bit 
combinations.  In  the  entire  string,  3*17  =  51  disallowed  parameter 
combinations  exist  compared  to  the  5*17  =  85  allowed.  In  other  words,  3/8  = 
37.5%  of  each  string  is  a  disallowed  combination.  Reverting  the  affected 
parameters  maintains  convergence,  but  effort  is  still  expended  for  each 
appearance,  slowing  down  the  method.  The  effort  of  keeping  disallowed 
combinations  from  appearing  in  the  population  is  small  in  most  cases,  but 
when  coupled  with  the  “wasted”  crossover  and/or  mutation  operations  that 
produced  the  disallowed  combination,  the  effect  may  be  significant  in  some 
problems. 

The  frequency  of  this  occurrence  is  shown  in  Table  8-2  for  both  ga 
methods  used  on  the  TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problems.  The  values  in  the  table 
are  percentages  of  the  total  cost  fimction  evaluations  that  required  at  least 
one  disallowed  parameter  to  be  reverted.  Remember  that  a  cost  fimction 
evaluation  occurs  whenever  crossover  or  mutation  is  performed  on  a  string. 

A  Monte  Carlo  operator  on  either  problem  would  produce  a  disallowed 
value  37.5%  of  the  time.  Therefore,  the  3%  to  10%  disallowed  generated  by 
both  ga  methods  is  three  to  ten  times  better  in  limiting  ihe  effort  to  the  proper 
domain.  The  reason  for  fhe  difference  in  wasted  effort  for  the  different 
problems  is  not  easily  determined.  It  is  likely  due  to  beneficial  schemata  in  the 
TISS  problem  that  appear  on  disallowed  strings.  The  ga  thus  looks  often  in 
disallowed  regions  while  trying  to  explore  highly  fit  schemata. 
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TRIPLEX  problem 

TISS  problem 

p 

tga 

ssga 

tga 

ssga 

RjjjHH 

7.38 

7.50 

5.26 

5.08 

16.08 

16.46 

4.10 

4.70 

9.66 

10.89 

60 

3.46 

4.65 

7.23 

9.45 

80 

3.33 

4.41 

5.90 

9.49 

100 

3.07 

4.43 

5.21 

8.08 

200 

4.75 

3.97 

3.79 

7.35 

400 

5.67 

3.92 

4.50 

6.98 

600 

4.82 

7.03 

Table  8-2:  “Wasted”  effort  caused  by  binary  coding 


This  also  table  shows  that  for  some  reason  the  ssga  generally  creates 
more  members  with  disallowed  portions. 

Table  8-2  shows  that  the  ga  not  only  produces  robust,  efficient  results,  it 
also  effectively  limits  its  operation  to  beneficial  areas  of  the  coded  design  space 
and  is  not  greatly  influenced  by  “wasted”  space  of  binary  coded  parameters.  In 
addition,  Table  8-2  proves  that  the  ga  user  can  confidently  choose  P  anywhere 
within  the  wide  ranges  covered  by  this  analysis  without  hindering  the  ga’s 
abihty  to  deal  effectively  with  defined  regions  of  the  string. 
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9.0  Summary  of  Single  Criterion  Design 

The  design  of  fault  tolerant  systems  relies  heavily  on  (1)  the  availability, 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  a  system  model,  (2)  a  systematic  and  efficient 
design  approach  capable  of  handling  large  component  numbers,  and  (3)  an 
optimization  algorithm  that  adapts  readily  to  model  changes  and  reaches  a 
satisfactory  solution  in  a  reasonable  sunoimt  of  time.  This  thesis  has  shown 
that  the  combination  of  the  Markov  Modeling  Method,  the  Optimal  Design 
Process,  and  genetic  algorithms  is  an  effective  combination  for  dealing  with 
real-world  fault  tolerant  system  design.  Early  work  at  the  Charles  Stark 
Draper  Laboratory  developed  the  interactions  of  the  Markov  Modeling  Meffiod 
and  the  Optimal  Design  Process  in  a  continuous  problem  framework  [8].  It  has 
been  the  intention  of  this  thesis  to  expand  that  work  to  include  the  robustness 
of  the  genetic  algorithm  (ga)  and  its  ability  to  optimize  the  discrete  parameter 
problems  that  often  appear  in  fault  tolerant  system  design. 

The  genetic  algorithm  readily  changes  to  model  e^>ansion  and  additional 
problem  complexity  because  it  never  needs  to  know  details  of  the  system  it 
optimizes.  The  cost  function  and  the  associated  parameter-to-string  mapping 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  genetic  algorithm  method  that  change  in  response  to 
system  alterations. 

The  genetic  algorithm  works  on  simple  principles  that  parallel  natural 
biological  systems.  It  uses  random  choice  in  a  directed  search  process  for 
optimization.  The  three  key  operators  that  dictate  ga  performance  are 
reproduction,  crossover,  and  mutation.  These  operators  evolve  a  population  of 
potential  solutions  to  increase  the  average  solution  quality  of  the  population. 
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The  ability  of  an  optimization  method  to  deal  effectively  with 
constraints  is  crucial  to  fault  tolerant  system  design.  The  most  common 
constraint  in  such  problems  is  parameter  constraints,  where  the  design 
variables  are  limited  to  a  specified  range  or  a  discrete  set  of  choices.  The 
genetic  algorithm  deals  with  this  issue  directly  by  operating  directly  and  solely 
on  the  domain  allowed  through  the  use  of  parameter  coding.  Function 
constraints,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  dealt  with  in  ga  applications 
through  the  use  of  a  penalty  fimction  applied  directly  to  the  cost  fimction 
problem-specifically  by  the  user.  This  thesis  introduces  a  new  approach  that 
relies  on  the  constraint  space  information  inherently  contained  in  the  ga 
population  to  automatically  assign  the  penalty  fimction.  A  multiplicative 
penalty  fimction  applied  to  the  fitness  scaling  of  strings  that  violate 
constraints  is  included  to  illustrate  the  approach. 

Two  types  of  single  criterion  genetic  algorithms  have  been  explored:  the 
traditional  genetic  algorithm  (tga)  evolves  whole  “generations”  of  potential 
solutions  in  tandem;  while  the  steady-state  genetic  algorithm  (ssga)  has  been 
developed  by  the  author  to  enhance  the  convergence  and  speed  of  the  ga  by 
filiminflting  generational  replacement.  This  thesis  has  shown  that  the  ssga 
has  better  convergence  characteristics  than  the  tga  in  fatilt  tolerant  system 
design.  The  termination  criterion  “probability  of  bit  likeness”  (PBL)  has  been 
developed  to  capitalize  on  the  convergence  characteristics  of  the  ssga  and  to 
allow  termination  at  a  prescribed  level  of  population  diversity  loss. 

The  proper  implementation  of  tiie  mutation  operator  rate  and  the 
population  size  have  been  explored  for  several  fault  tolerant  system  design 
problems..  The  crossover  rate  has  not  been  examined  due  to  a  general 
agreement  on  its  implementation  by  most  ga  literature.  The  effect  of  mutation 
is  shown  to  be  positive,  and  the  proper  mutation  rate  was  found  to  coincide  well 
with  the  results  of  other  ga  parameter  studies. 

Mutation  rates  of  0.001  to  0.01  provided  the  best  performance  on  the 
three  test  problems  examined.  To  coincide  with  the  recent  understanding  of 
the  ga  community  tiiat  population  size  and  string  length  affect  optimal 
mutation  performance,  however,  the  mutation  rate  recommended  by  this 
thesis  is  0.2/P  for  small  string  lengths.  Longer  string  lengths  (»  50  bits)  were 
not  examined  by  this  thesis,  but  should  generally  accoimt  for  the  larger 
ntunber  of  schemata  in  longer  string  lengths  by  increasing  the  mutation  rate. 
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To  date,  the  existence  of  a  reliable  rule-of-thumb  for  determining 
population  size  (P)  has  not  been  produced.  This  thesis  explores  determining 
population  size  using  the  string  length  and  the  probability  of  losing  critical 
levels  of  diversity  from  the  string  (Pg).  This  idea  does  not  provide  a  reliable  rule- 
of-thumb,  but  it  does  show  that  injecting  diversity  into  population  is  very  easy, 
so  that  the  combination  of  properly  sized  populations  and  adequate  mutation 
can  easily  provide  the  necessary  ga  population  diversity. 

The  optimal  population  size  for  the  ga  when  optimizing  fault  tolerant 
system  designs  has  been  explored  empirically  and  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
frmction  of  the  type  of  ga  iised  and  the  computational  constraints  imposed. 

The  tga  performance  is  optimal  when  population  size  is  between  60  and 
80  members.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  consistent  performance  for  aU 
three  test  problems,  representing  varioxis  string  lengths  and  problem 
complexities.  The  computational  effort  expended  by  the  tga  increases  linearly 
with  additional  population  members,  such  that  P  =  60  usually  requires  less 
computational  effort  than  P  =  80. 

This  thesis  finds  that  the  ssga  exhibits  excellent  performance  over  a 
wide  range  of  population  sizes.  If  not  severely  constrained  by  limited 
computational  effort,  the  ssga  can  be  expected  to  provide  exceptional 
performance  for  P  >  60.  On  large,  complex  problems  like  the  TISS  problem, 
very  large  poptilations  of 600  members  produce  the  best  assurance  of  a  quality 
solution.  When  time  constraints  are  applied,  though,  the  ssga  still  exhibits 
superior  performance,  but  like  the  tga,  population  size  should  be  Umited  to  the 
range  60-100. 

The  computational  effort  of  the  ssga  goes  up  quadraticaUy  with 
increases  in  population  size.  Though  the  ssga  appears  to  be  very  robust  and 
the  decision  maker  (DM)  may  choose  any  population  size  in  the  above  range 
without  concern,  the  more  knowledgeable  user  may  wish  to  adjust  the 
population  size  to  best  suit  her  wishes:  for  more  accuracy  by  increasing 
population  size  to  100,  or  more  efficiency  by  decreasing  population  size  to  60. 
As  population  size  is  approximately  doubled  from  60  to  100,  the  effort  is 
approximately  squared.  This  general  relationship  holds  for  all  population  sizes 
tried  on  the  ssga. 

Even  at  the  tga’s  optimal  population  size  of  60  where  the  average 
solution  outperforms  the  ssga  of  the  same  population  size,  three  times  more 
tga  computational  effort  is  required  to  achieve  the  solution.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
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general  conclusion  of  this  thesis  that  the  ssga  is  superior  to  the  tga  for 
optimizing  fault  tolerant  system  design  problems. 

One  of  the  more  important  conclusions  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  genetic 
algorithm  is  superior  to  the  Branch  and  Bound  method.  The  ga  is  a  much  more 
robust  and  efficient  method  for  optimizing  the  design  of  fault-tolerant  systems 
as  shown  by  Figure  8-1  through  Figure  8-4.  In  contrast  to  the  ssga  with  a 
population  size  of 600  on  the  TISS  problem,  the  Branch  and  Bound  delivers 
solutions  4  times  worse  and  performs  2.8  times  the  computational  effort. 

The  ga  has  solution-on-demand  capability.  Following  a  reasonably  brief 
operating  period,  the  ga  is  capable  of  delivering  a  solution  to  the  DM.  Further 
efforts  may  improve  that  solution,  but  the  DM  need  not  wait  for  the  algorithm 
to  complete  its  operation.  Branch  and  Boxmd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
incapable  of  fin8ing  a  quality  intermediate  answer.  In  a  small  test  of  this 
assertion,  only  3  of  10  Branch  and  Bound  trials  on  the  TISS  problem  generated 
any  solution  after  4,000  cfe,  and  those  three  were  very  poor. 

By  direct  comparison  of  the  genetic  algorithm  and  other  discrete 
optimization  results,  such  as  the  Monte  Carlo  method  and  the  Branch  and 
Bound  method,  the  genetic  algorithm  is  shown  to  provide  a  very  efficient  and 
robust  approach  to  discrete  optimization.  Because  the  system  model  requires 
no  derivative  information,  the  genetic  algorithm  formulation  proves  to  be  much 
easier  to  develop.  Second,  the  genetic  algorithm  need  not  be  changed  with  the 
system’s  variations  because  the  cost  function  and  its  associated  string-to- 
parameter  mapping  are  the  only  parts  of  this  method  that  change  in  response 
to  system  alterations.  Third,  since  the  genetic  algorithm  searches  from  a 
population  of  points,  it  converges  to  an  acceptable  solution  faster  than 
methods  that  move  along  a  single  optimization  path  and  is  capable  of  providing 
solutions  to  the  DM  at  any  point  of  its  operation.  Even  with  a  large  population 
size  of 600,  Ihe  ssga  only  requires  13,580  cfe  to  converge  and  generates  a 
solution  75%  better  than  Branch  and  Bound  is  capable  of  generating  in  38,700 
cfe.  Finally,  a  concern  for  any  optimization  technique  is  the  reliability  of  the 
resTjlt.  This  thesis  proves  that  the  genetic  algorithm  can  be  relied  on  to  provide 
a  suitable  solution  to  complex,  integrated  fault-tolerant  systems  while 
Tnaintflining  its  model  simplicity  and  efficiency  attributes. 
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10.0  Multicriteria  Optimization 


10.1  Background 

Multicriteiia  optimization  refers  to  the  process  of  dealing  with  multiple 
criteria  that  a  decision  maker  (DM)  wishes  to  optimize  simtiltaneously.  The 
issue  of  optimality  in  this  context  differs  due  to  the  often  conflicting 
relationship  between  criteria.  The  general  single  criterion  problem  with  n 
design  variables  and  m  constraints  is: 

Optimize:  J(x);  x  =  [xi,X2,...,x„f 

Subject  to :  gi(x)  <  0;  i  =  1, 2, m 

The  general  multicriteria  optimization  problem  with  n  design  variables, 
m  constraints,  and  1  criteria  is  [2]: 

Optimize:  J(x)  =  [Ji(x), JjCx),,.., J,(x)f;  x  =  [xi,X2,...,x„f 

Subject  to :  gi(x)  <0;  i  =  1, 2, m 

The  vector  J  is  the  multicriteria  objective  ftmction  formulation  with 
elements  Jp  J2,...,  Jj  as  the  individual  criterion  objective  functions.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  individual  criterion  ftmctions  are  merely  listed 
together  in  a  vector;  they  are  not  added,  mviltiphed  or  otherwise  combined  in 
the  general  mvilticriteria  problem. 

Single  criterion  optimization  seeks  to  identify  an  optimal  solution.  This 
is  defined  as  simply  the  feasible  solution  (or  solutions)  that  gives  the  best 
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objective  function  value.  The  desired  location  in  the  design  space  is  unique 

even  if  alternative  optima  exist. 

The  single  criterion  notion  of  optimality  does  not  work  in  the 
multicriteria  context,  however.  A  new  concept  involving  efficiency  (also  called 
domination)  serves  a  similar  fimction  in  multicriteria  problems.  The  desire  of 
the  analyst  in  multicriteria  problems  is  to  assist  the  DM  in  isolating  a 
preferable  solution  that  lies  in  the  set  of  efficient  points  (also  caUed  the 
dominant  or  Pareto  dominant  set).  The  means  for  accomplishing  this  goal  is 
explained  later — first  we  must  assemble  the  basics  of  the  multicriteria 

problem. 

The  notion  of  efficiency  (noninferiority,  nondominance,  or  Pareto 
optimality)  is  best  illustrated  by  way  of  example.  Suppose  four  solutions  exist 
for  comparison  in  a  two  criteria  minimization  problem  [2]  (see  Figure  10-1). 
Alternative  C  is  inferior  to  B  and  D  becaxise  it  has  criteria  values  worse  than 
the  others  in  both  criteria  in  each  case.  Furthermore,  B  and  D  dominate  C 
because  their  values  are  better  than  C  in  both  criteria.  Alternative  A  does  not 
have  a  dominance  relation  with  any  of  the  given  alternatives  B,  C  or  D  because 
the  Ja  value  of  A  is  better  than  all  the  others  while  its  Ji  value  is  worse  than  all 
the  others.  Alternatives  B  and  D  do  not  have  a  dominance  relationship  either 
for  the  garnp  reason.  Solutions  that  are  not  dominated  by  any  part  of  the 
objective  space  are  called  efficient,  such  as  A,  B,  and  D  of  Figure  10-1,  because 
as  defined  in  Cohon: 

“A  feasible  solution  to  a  multiobjective  [multicriteria]  programming 
problem  is  non-inferior  [efficient]  if  there  exists  no  other  feasible  solution  that 
will  yield  an  improvement  in  one  objective  without  causing  a  degradation  in  at 
least  one  other  objective.”  [2] 

Figure  10-1  shows  efficiency  in  a  Ji  -  J2  plane.  The  objective  space 
shown  must  be  distinguished  firom  the  decision  space  contaimng  the  feasible 
design  variable  (parameter)  regions.  All  interior  solutions  of  the  objective 
space  such  as  alternative  C  are  inferior  no  matter  if  the  individual  criteria  are 
to  be  minimized  or  maximized.  In  Figure  10-1,  both  criteria  are  to  be 
minimized,  so  that  the  optimal  value  would  lie  at  the  origin  if  the  entire 
quadrant  were  feasible. 
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Figure  10-1:  Two  dimensional  multicriteria  objective  space 

The  general  rule  for  determining  efficiency  in  a  minimization  problem  is 
that  when  no  feasible  solutions  lie  in  a  “cone”  to  the  lower  left  of  a  point  of 
interest — that  point  is  efficient.  Conversely,  any  point  that  has  some  portion 
of  the  feasible  objective  space  in  a  “cone”  to  its  lower  left  is  dominated.  The 
shaded  region  of  Figure  10-1  shows  the  ftdl  efficient  set  of  the  problem. 

Multicriteria  methods  attempt  to  allow  the  analyst  and  decision  maker 
(DM)  to  perform  the  aspects  of  system  design  they  are  best  prepared  to  deal 
with.  The  analyst  represents  the  design  engineer  with  a  great  deal  of  technical 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  multicriteria  fault  tolerant  design  process  and  the 
optimization  methods  employed.  The  DM,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
individual  or  group  that  must  make  the  critical  design  decisions  when 
presented  with  the  tradeoffs  between  confficting  criteria.  The  DM  need  not 
have  any  technical  knowledge  concerning  optimization  for  multicriteria  design 
to  be  effective.  Multicriteria  optimization  for  fault  tolerant  system  design 
couples  (1)  the  analysis  of  potential  solution  dominance  (solutions  should  lie  in 
the  efficient  set)  and  (2)  the  more  intuitive,  empirical,  and  “gut  level”  decisions 
that  must  be  made  between  alternatives  in  the  efficient  set  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  system  design  solution. 
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10.2  Multicriteria  Technique  Classification 

Classification  of  the  various  mtdticriteria  optimization  techniques  is 
based  on  the  interaction  of  the  method,  analyst  (who  controls  the  method),  and 
the  DM  (who  chooses  the  solution).  Techniques  are  classified  in  many  ways  by 
different  authors,  but  for  the  context  of  this  thesis  multicriteria  techniques 
include  four  main  types:  no  preference  articulation,  a  priori  articulation, 
progressive  articulation,  and  a  posteriori  articulation.  The  techniques  that  fall 
into  these  categories  will  not  be  e:q)lained  in  detail,  but  the  general  approach  of 
each  category  will  be  explained  to  illustrate  how  this  thesis  fits  into  the  broader 
framework  of  multicriteria  design. 


10.2.1  No  preference  articulation 

This  class  of  multicriteria  optimization  requires  no  DM  interaction  with 
the  method.  Commonly  referred  to  as  the  Global  Criterion  Method,  in  this 
method  the  analyst  applies  an  optimization  technique  to  provide  the  DM  with  a 
single  solution  fi-om  the  efficient  set.  The  solution  comes  from  a  two  part 
problem: 

1)  Solve  the  problem  for  individual  criteria: 

Optimize:  Jk(x)j  k  1,2,...! 

Subject  to :  ©(x)  ^  0>  1  1»  2, ...,  m 


The  solutions  to  this  step  are  designated  Jk  (x*) 
2)  The  second  step  is  a  goal  minimization: 


Minimize : 
Subject  to : 


min 


inS 


Jk(x*)-Jk(x) 


Jk(x*) 


p^l 


gi(x)<0;  i=l,2,...,m 


(4) 


The  optimal  solution  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  norm  p.  The  solution 
is  the  point  of  the  objective  space  where  the  tradeoffs  between  the  criteria  are 
the  smallest  for  the  given  norm  p.  The  solution  produced  is  in  the  efficient  set  if 
all  criteria  are  strictly  positive  so  that  measurements  from  tiie  objective  space 
origin  (where  Jj  =  0;  i  =  1,2, ...,1)  to  J(x*)  are  always  positive  distance  quantities 
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[2].  This  method  would  produce  a  solution  at  the  “knee”  of  Figure  10-2  where 
the  choice  of  solutions  is  relatively  easy. 

This  method  by  itself,  however,  does  not  provide  adequate  information 
about  the  criteria  tradeoffs  to  allow  the  DM  to  be  confident  in  the  solution.  No 
justification  of  the  solution  is  provided  and  the  arbitrary  choice  of  p  affects  the 
solution  obtained.  This  type  of  analysis  is  a  “no  brainer'’  that  is  often  avoided 
in  actual  multicriteria  design. 

10^^  A  priori  articulation  of  preferences 

Several  methods  fit  this  category.  All  of  them  require  the  DM  to  have  a 
good  grasp  of  what  she  ejects  to  see  firom  the  analysis  and  what  she  would 
prefer  to  do  with  that  information  before  any  analysis  takes  place.  The  way 
preferences  are  articulated  identifies  the  individual  methods.  The  utility 
fimction  method,  lexicographic  method,  surrogate  worth  tradeoff  method,  and 
goal  programming  method  all  require  a  priori  preference  articulation. 

These  methods  place  a  relatively  large  demand  on  the  DM  in  terms  of 
the  information  required.  They  have  the  major  disadvantage  of  requiring  the 
DM  to  speU  out  very  explicitly  her  preferences.  This  process  is  usually  very 
time  consuming,  which  makes  DM  involvement  difhcult  since  no  feedback  can 
be  immediately  retiimed.  Also,  the  DM  may  not  know  enough  about  the 
problem  to  effectively  state  preferences.  The  unknowns  of  feasibility  and  the 
tradeoffs  necessary  to  achieve  stated  preferences  often  make  DM  reluctant  to 
express  their  preferences. 

10^^  Progressive  articulation  (interactive  programming) 

Interactive  methods  use  DM  preferences  to  perform  local  searches  of 
the  multicriteria  design  space.  Progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  is 
accompHshed  by  iterative  interaction  of  the  method  with  the  DM,  either  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  an  analyst.  As  local  progress  is  made  to  a  solution, 
new  reactions  of  the  DM  are  used  to  redirect  the  next  local  search.  These 
methods  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  often  producing  solutions  that  the  DM 
particularly  likes  because  of  the  constant  interaction  and  the  better  visibiHty 
of  where  the  solution  came  finm. 
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Methods  often  placed  in  this  category  include:  interactive  goal 
programming,  the  step  method,  and  the  sequential  multiobjective  problem 
solving  technique.  These  methods  have  distinct  disadvantages,  however. 

First,  they  require  a  very  high  time  involvement  from  the  DM .  The  DM  must 
he  present  at  each  iteration  of  the  method  to  look  at  intermediate  results  and 
express  preferences  to  orient  fiirther  search.  Secondly,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  solution  obtained  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  DM.  The  expression  of 
local  preferences  as  the  method  progresses  may  lead  to  a  solution  that  is  the 
sum  of  the  satisfactory  parts  but  is  not  a  satisfactory  whole. 

10.2.4  A  posteriori  articulation  (generating  methods). 

Finally,  there  are  methods  that  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  DM  only  at 
very  late  stages  of  the  analysis.  These  methods  put  a  comparatively  small 
burden  on  the  DM  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  information  required. 

Using  the  convention  adopted  in  [2],  these  methods  will  be  called 
generating  methods  for  their  ability  to  generate  a  full  or  paihal  representation 
of  the  efficient  set.  Because  the  analytical  analysis  has  already  been 
performed,  the  DM  need  only  to  react  to  the  results  produced.  As  put  in  [2], 
“the  pimphasiR  is  on  the  demarcation  of  the  range  of  choice,  not  on  the  explicit 
/tAfinitinn  of  preferences.”  The  DM  are  offered  insights  into  feasibility, 
necessary  sacrifices,  and  the  costs/benefits  of  each  solution  of  the  efficient  set. 
The  a  posteriori  methods  inform  the  DM,  not  the  other  way  arotmd. 

Preference  articulation  is  an  overpowering  drawback  to  multicriteria 
optimization.  A  priori  and  iterative  methods  are  usually  rendered  useless  if  the 
DM  changes  her  mind.  The  very  fact  that  these  problems  deal  with  a  human- 
interface  with  the  frequent  capacity  for  indecision  or  reversal  of  position  lends 
a  great  deal  of  weight  to  a  posteriori  methods. 

The  first  three  classes  of  methods  have  an  additional  drawback.  In 
them,  the  role  the  analyst  takes  in  the  process  of  selecting  a  problem  solution 
ran  greatly  affect  the  solution  selected  and  the  satisfaction  the  end-user  (DM 
or  otherwise)  has  with  that  solution.  It  is  never  the  role  of  the  analyst  to  steer 
the  progression  toward  a  solution.  If  the  DM  is  not  well  versed  in  the  techmcal 
aspects  of  optimization,  especially  the  complexity  of  the  multicriteria 
framework,  the  analyst  may  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  articulation  of  preferences  for  the  method.  In  such  a  case,  the 
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analyst  can  have  a  large  impact  on  the  progression  of  the  method.  Also,  such 
DM  wiD  often  distrust  the  solutions  obtained  because  the  analyst  will  have 
seemed  to  have  pulled  solutions  “from  thin  air”.  These  difficulties  can  usually 
be  overcome,  of  course,  but  the  premise  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  analytical 
analysis  of  the  problem  should  be  kept  as  isolated  as  possible  from  the 
expression  of  preferences. 

The  analytical  methods  for  approaching  a  multicriteria  problem  will 
always  remain  short  of  fully  capturing  the  essence  of  mxdticriteria  problems. 
This  fact  must  be  appreciated  so  that  the  non-analytical  articulation  of 
preference,  an  emotional,  “gut  level”,  and  always  individual  choice,  can  be 
appreciated  and  allowed  to  work  without  the  constraints  of  analjdic  thought 
and  over-constrained  structure. 

Generating  methods  can  also  be  used  as  a  “front-end”  approach  for 
other  techniques.  If  the  efficient  set  cannot  be  analyzed  by  the  DM  without 
additional  considerations,  articulation  of  preferences  at  this  point,  with  a  larger 
picture  of  the  tradeoffs  in  the  objective  space  available,  can  narrow  the 
solutions  under  consideration.  Making  the  efficient  set  representation 
produced  by  the  generating  method  the  domain  of  additional  seardi,  the 
additional  computational  requirements  can  be  kept  to  a  rninimum  and  the  “big 
picture”  context  of  the  narrowed  focus  can  be  kept  in  proper  perspective. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  generating  methods  is  the  computational 
requirement.  The  fact  friat  these  methods  provide  a  full  set  of  potential 
solutions  makes  this  disadvantage  understandable.  Many  methods  in  this 
category  require  the  solution  of  a  complete  single-criterion  mathematical 
program  for  each  point  of  the  solution  set.  For  these  methods  to  be  worth 
using,  therefore,  they  must  provide  competitive  computational  requirements. 

Computationally,  the  first  three  categories  avoid  high  costs  by  fiall 
utilization  of  the  preferences  given.  These  methods  usually  have  a  great 
computational  advantage  over  the  generating  methods,  but  the  high 
investments  of  user  time  weigh  heavily  against  their  use. 

No  one  approach  is  optimum  for  every  multicriteria  problem,  but  Ihis 
thesis  intends  to  show  that  a  posteriori  articnalation  of  preferences  has  general 
applicability  when  coupled  with  an  optimization  technique  that  is  rapid,  rehable 
and  versatile.  Methods  in  this  category  include  the  e-constraint  method, 
weighting  method,  and  the  Multicriteria  Genetic  Algorithm  (MCGA).  These 
methods  will  be  presented  in  further  detail  in  later  sections. 
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10^  Miilticriteria  Test  Problems 

The  faxilt  tolerant  design  test  problems  used  in  this  section  are 
essentially  identical  to  those  used  heretofore.  The  same  fully  discrete 
TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problems  are  used  with  the  same  problem  characteristics 
described  in  Chapter  2.  The  only  significant  difference  is  that  now  each 
problem  has  more  than  one  criterion  to  optimize. 

Two  criteria  have  been  created  for  each  problem,  and  a  third  is  available 
if  the  methods  analyzed  in  the  following  sections  would  need  to  be  analyzed  for 
problems  with  greater  dimensions.  The  three  criteria  are  shown  in  Table  10-1. 


criterion 

description 

Markov  Model 
dependent? 

Purchase  Cost 

sum  of  component  costs 

no 

Unavailability 

probability  of  being  in  failure  states 

yes 

Operating  Cost 

configuration  dependent;  accounts  for 
overhead,  maintenance,  etc. 

yes 

Table  10-1:  Sample  fault  tolerant  design  criteria 


10.4  Display 

The  difficulty  of  multicriteria  optimization  is  not  limited  to  algorithm 
deficiencies;  a  DM  (often  with  no  technical  background)  must  also  use  a 
representation  of  the  efficient  set  to  make  a  qualitative  choice  of  optimality. 
Assisting  the  DM  choose  a  single  solution  through  point  comparisons  or 
articulation  of  preferences  is  contingent  upon  the  quality  of  the  result 
presentation.  The  manner  in  which  multicriteria  optimization  results  should 
be  presented  depends  on  the  number  of  criteria  in  the  problem. 

In  two  criteria  problems,  the  best  manner  of  display  is  a  simple  plot  of 
the  two  criteria  on  perpendicular  axes.  This  display  is  used  throughout  this 
thesis  and  is  easily  understood  by  most  DM.  The  tradeoffs  between  criteria  are 
easily  seen  and  special  interactions  of  the  criteria  can  make  the  choice  of  a 
single  solution  much  easier.  For  instance,  the  points  with  mild  tradeoffs 
between  criteria  at  a  distinct  “knee”  of  the  efficient  set  as  in  Figure  10-2 
usually  are  good  solution  choices. 
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J2 

Figure  10-2:  Two  criteria  problem  efficient  set  with  “knee” 


For  problems  with  three  or  more  criteria,  this  simple  graph  is  no  longer 
practical.  For  three  criteria  and  associated  efficient  sets  with  appropriate 
characteristics,  3-D  plots,  usually  with  color  references,  can  help  the  DM  to 
visxialize  the  surface  of  interest.  Another  manner  to  display  three  criteria  is  to 
use  a  simple  graph  and  display  efficient  set  cross-sections  for  fixed  levels  of  the 
third  criterion  [4].  However,  both  of  these  are  difficult  to  construct  and  only 
applicable  to  three  criteria  problems. 

The  ntimber  of  complex,  multidimensional  points  that  a  DM  can  directly 
compare  is  usually  limited  to  4  or  5  to  avoid  information  overload  at  a  single 
step  of  the  analysis.  After  general  regions  of  the  efficient  set  have  been 
separated,  more  focused  analysis  can  occur.  To  facilitate  tins  approach  in 
multiple  dimensions,  the  profile  device  has  been  established  [4].  Figure  10-3 
shows  an  example  profile  for  three  points  on  four  criteria.  The  addition  of  color 
and  other  visualization  tools  can  greatly  aid  the  DM  to  effectively  compare  the 
relative  merits  of  points  using  the  profile. 

In  a  profile,  vertical  lines  indicate  the  different  criteria.  The  criteria  are 
usually  normalized  in  some  region  of  interest,  such  that  relative  values  are 
compared.  Points  in  the  design  space  are  designated  a  particular  symbol 
(circle,  triangle,  etc.)  and  their  values  in  each  criterion  are  plotted  and 
connected  with  lines  to  show  visual  continuity.  In  the  minimization  problems 
of  this  thesis,  a  dominated  solution  has  aU  of  its  symbols  above  (worse)  than 
at  least  one  other  point  of  the  design  space. 
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Figure  10-3:  Profile  display  for  multicriteria  analysis 

The  profile  shows  the  tradeoffs  between  potential  solutions  of  the 
objective  space.  Comparing  a  few  potential  solutions  from  different  regions  of 
the  objective  space  can  help  the  DM  determine  the  amount  of  give  and  take 
required  between  different  regions  of  the  efficient  set. 
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11.0  Multicriteria  Generating  Techniques 


11.1  E  -  Constraint  Method 

The  e  -  Constraint  method,  and  the  Weighting  method  explained  in  the 
next  section,  both  transform  the  multicriteria  problem  into  a  series  of  one¬ 
dimensional  (single-criterion)  problems  for  which  solutions  are  obtained  in  the 
traditional  manner.  As  with  the  Branch  and  Bound  method,  the  £  -  Constraint 
method  (from  here  on  simply  referred  to  as  tiie  constraint  method)  is  a 
framework  for  configuring  a  difficult  problem.  It  requires  an  underlying 
optimization  algorithm  to  solve  the  stack  of  sub-problems  it  creates.  The 
solutions  to  those  sub-problems  should  map  out  a  representation  of  the 
efficient  set  (E). 

The  framework  for  this  method  begins  with  the  general  mvdticriteria 
problem  presented  in  equation  (18)  and  shown  again  here: 

Optimize:  J(x)  =  [Ji(x), J2(x),..., J,(x)f;  x  =  [xi,X2,...,x„f 

Subject  to :  gi(x)  <0;  i  =  1, 2, ...,  m 

The  constrained  problem  for  n  parameters,  1  criteria,  and  m  constraints  is: 

Optimize:  Jk(x);  k  =  l,2,...,l 

Subject  to :  gi(x)  <0;  i  =  1, 2, ...,  m  (2) 

and  Jh(x)<Lh;  h  =  l,2,...,k-l,k  +  l,...,l 
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where  the  h*^  criteria  are  chosen  arbitrarily  for  optimization  to  create  a  single 
criterion  problem.  The  means  for  obtaining  the  function  constraints  is 
detailed  below. 

The  fiinHamantal  idea  of  this  method  is  that  one  criterion  should  be 
optimized  while  all  others  are  represented  as  constraints.  This  process  defines 
a  noninferior  solution.  Choosing  proper  Luj  to  find  a  desirable  number  of 
efficient  points,  a  representation  of  the  efficient  set  can  be  generated  while  only 
one  criterion  has  to  be  optimized  (changing  line  1  of  equation  (2)  so  that  JhC^c) 
has  to  be  optimized  for  only  one  value  of  k).  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is 
described  graphically  for  a  two  criteria  problem  in  Figure  11-1. 


Figure  11-1:  e  -  constraint  multicriteria  method 

This  figure  shows  two  criteria  represented  as  and  Jg.  By  optimizing 

on  criterion  Jg  without  placing  any  condition  on  the  other,  the  point  A  is 
obtained  as  the  miniTniiTn-  Point  A  denotes  one  edge  of  the  efficient  set;  the 
other  could  be  foimd  by  optimizing  on  Jj  with  no  conditions  on  Jg. 

Now  suppose  that  an  inequahty  constraint  is  placed  on  such  that  Jg  is 
to  be  minimized  subject  to  The  solution  to  this  problem  is  point  B, 

which  is  a  point  on  the  efficient  set.  This  process  can  now  be  repeated  to 
generate  the  desired  resolution  of  the  efficient  set.  The  choice  of  which  criterion 
is  to  be  optimized  and  which  is  to  be  held  as  a  constraint  can  be  done 
arbitrarily  without  impacting  the  method’s  performance  in  most  instances,  or 
ran  be  made  by  the  DM  based  on  prior  knowledge  of  the  relative  ease  of 
optimizing  and/or  bounding  either  criterion. 
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The  DM  desired  resolution  is  established  through  the  parameter  e.  This 
parameter  denotes  the  change  in  the  constraint  boimd  for  one  criterion 
necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  spacing  in  other  criteria.  For  example,  if  the 
individual  and  Jg  problem  optima  (i.e.  the  efficient  set  boundaries)  are  foimd 
to  be  [100,1]  and  [200,0.1],  we  know  that  varies  from  100  to  200  along  the 
efficient  set.  If  the  DM  desires  a  5  point  efficient  set  resolution,  e  is  set  to  (200- 

100)/(5-l)  =  25. 

Thus,  to  provide  five  point  resolution,  three  points  must  be  located  in 
addition  to  the  two  endpoints.  With  e  =  25,  the  three  necessary  constraints  are 

set  as: 


Ju<  100-1- ie;  i  =  1,2,3  (3) 

In  more  than  two  dimensions,  this  method  e^)eriences  significant 
drawbacks,  however.  The  diffictilty  arises  that  many  constraints  imposed 
create  infeasible  sub-problems.  This  phenomenon  is  described  in  more  detail  in 
[4]  with  a  graphical  illustration.  Though  this  disadvantage  is  not  catastrophic 
for  the  method,  it  may  result  in  much  wasted  computational  effort  because  the 
solutions  obtained  in  such  instances  will  either  be  a  duplication  of  effort  that 
produces  cloned  solutions  or  will  not  be  part  of  the  desired  resolution. 

The  constraint  method  can  be  very  tedious  and  computationally 
expensive.  The  DM  has  the  option  of  defining  as  much  or  little  resolution  of  the 
efficient  set  he  or  she  would  like  to  generate,  however,  which  makes  the  metiiod 
reasonably  predictable  and  very  paralleHzable.  Once  the  individual  limits  on 
the  criteria  are  found  (which  can  be  done  in  parallel),  the  remaining  sub¬ 
problems  needed  to  create  the  efficient  set  are  simply  a  fimction  of  those  initial 
solutions  as  illustrated  by  equation  (3).  Every  remaining  sub-problem  can  be 
solved  independently.  In  this  way,  an  analyst  with  access  to  highly  parallel 
hardware  can  make  excellent  use  of  his  facilities  and  reduce  the  otherwise 
excessive  run-time  of  the  constraint  method. 

In  this  research,  a  simple  2-dimensional  constraint  method  framework 
has  been  created.  The  \mderlying  optimization  algorithm  is  the  steady- state 
genetic  algorithm  (ssga),  already  proven  to  be  a  superior  method  for  the 
optimization  of  discrete  single  criterion  fault  tolerant  system  design  problems. 

As  noted  earlier,  one  drawback  of  the  constraint  method  is  infeasibility 
for  constrained  design  space  locations.  This  disadvantage  is  dealt  witli  in  this 
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particular  implementation  by  analyzing  the  initial  population  of  the  ssga  at 
each  constraint  level  for  feasibility.  If  the  entire  initial  popidation  is  infeasible, 
the  method  is  instructed  to  suspect  that  the  current  problem  is  too  tightly 
constrained.  To  verify  this  assumption,  the  initial  population  is  regenerated  at 
remdom  and  again  checked  for  total  infeasibilily.  If  the  second  attempt  also 
generates  an  infeasible  first  generation,  the  current  constrained  problem  is 
discarded.  This  manner  of  dealing  with  infeasible  constrained  problems 
requires  2*P  cfe  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  infeasible  first  generation 
assumption.  To  not  include  this,  check,  however,  would  allow  a  fuU  ssga  run 
with  a  fully  infeasible  population,  requiring  many  cost  function  evaluations 
with  little  chance  of  finding  a  feasible,  optimal  solution. 

The  intent  of  this  thesis  is  to  accentuate  the  robustness  of  the  genetic 
algorithm  by  maintaining  biological  analogies  whenever  possible  and  keeping 
the  methods’  characteristics  general  by  separating  problem  data  from  the  ga 
operating  dnmain.  In  U^t  of  tins  intention,  a  new  formulation  of  the  distance- 
based  penalty  fimction  has  been  developed  for  this  thesis  (see  Chapter  5)  and 
is  included  in  this  implementation  of  the  constraint  method. 

A  multiplicative  fitness  penalty  fimction  (G)  is  applied  to  degrade  the 
fitness  (F)  of  ssga  strings  that  violate  the  imposed  bound  on  J j,  referred  to 
below  as  g. 


Fitness :  Fj  =  Fj  ♦  G^;  j  =  1, 2, ...,  P 

where 


Agi 


1.0 


ifgi(x)>g*(x);  i=  1,2,...,1-1 
otherwise 


(4) 


where  P  is  the  population  size,  j  is  an  index  over  the  string  members  of  the 
population,  and  i  is  an  index  over  the  problem  constraints.  The  quantity  Ag  is 
the  distance  between  the  efficient  set  boxmdaries  measured  along  the  g  (Jj) 
axis.  The  inequality  constraint  is  presented  as  a  function  of  the  actual 
constraint  bound  to  show  the  effect  of  crossing  the  inequality  threshold  g*. 

This  G  very  favorable  effects  on  the  test  problems  of  this  thesis. 
The  fitness  is  degraded  as  a  function  of  the  distance  from  feasibility.  The  value 
of  G  drops  off  sufficiently  fast  to  give  a  reasonable  assurance  that  strings  with 
large  constraint  violation  distances  wfil  not  be  assigned  competitively  high 
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fitness  values.  The  decay  rate  (-3)  is  chosen  arbitrarily  for  this  thesis  to 
provide  a  penalty  of  approximately  90%  to  those  strings  at  the  bound  of 
constraint  “closeness”  (see  Chapter  5).  Results  for  the  constraint  method  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  15. 

11.2  Weighting  Method 

The  weighting  method  generates  a  representation  of  the  efficient  set 
systematically  by  varying  a  single  weighted  sum  function  of  the  problem 
criteria.  It  accomplishes  its  task  somewhat  faster  tiian  the  constraint 
method.  Its  major  disadvantage  is  its  vxilnerability  to  missing  or 
misrepresenting  portions  of  the  efficient  set. 

The  weighting  method  operates  in  the  following  manner  to  reduce  the 
multicriteria  problem  of  1  criteria  to  a  single  criterion  weighted  siun  [41: 

Optimize :  J  =  [J  i(x),  Jgfx), ...,  Ji(x)]^ 

Subject  to :  g(x)  <  0 

is  tile  multicriteria  problem  transformed  into: 

1 

Optimize :  wJ 

Subject  to :  g(x)  <  0 

The  problem  defined  in  equation  (6)  defines  a  point  in  the  efficient  set. 
Systematically  repeating  the  process  for  various  w^  defines  some 
representation  of  the  efficient  set. 

The  weights  do  not  have  to  provide  meaningful  interpretation  for  the 
problem.  The  weights  are  a  means  of  mapping  out  the  efficient  set  and  can  be 
considered  arbitrary  numbers  generated  simply  for  the  mapping  produced  or  as 
relative  “worth”  assigned  to  each  criterion.  In  fault  tolerant  system  design, 
however,  the  DM  usually  does  not  know  what  the  relative  “worth”  of  different 
criteria  should  be  and  cannot  confidently  place  weights  on  criteria  to  attain 
optimum  solutions.  As  such,  a  systematic  change  of  the  weights  is  usually 
used. 

The  manner  in  which  the  weights  w^  are  varied  depends  only  on  their 
relative  values,  not  their  absolute  size.  With  two  criteria,  for  instance,  the 
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weighted  sum  of  (Jj  +  3J2)  produce  the  same  solution  on  the  eflScient  set  as  the 
sum  (3Ji  +  9J2)-  This  relationship  leads  most  applications  of  the  weighting 
method  to  use  positive  relative  criteria  weights  that  sum  to  1.0.  The 
combination  of  criteria  weights  can  be  mapped  into  the  design  space  as 
surfaces  of  constant  “value”  called  isoquants.  In  two-dimensional  problems, 
the  isoquants  are  strai^t  lines  of  constant  “value”  represented  by: 

C  =  Wj  Jj + W2  J2 

The  weighting  method  searches  for  points  of  the  feasible  objective  space 
that  faU  tangent  to  the  isoquants  and  minimize  the  function  value  of  the 
isoquant  at  that  point.  Figure  ll-2a  below  shows  the  isoquants  for  some 
combination  of  weights  in  a  two  criteria  problem.  In  the  particular  instance 
shown,  the  solution  is  not  unique. 


(a)  the  wei^ting  method  may  skip  (b)  the  wei^ting  ^thod 

reentrant  portions  like  that  between  makes  control  of  efficient  set 

A  and  B.  resolution  difficult. 


Figure  11-2:  Weighting  multicriteria  method  disadvantages 

Comparing  the  weighting  method  to  the  constraint  method,  the 
constraint  method  usually  gives  a  more  reliable  description  of  the  efficient  set 
because  the  user  directly  controls  the  point  spacing  by  the  constraints 
imposed.  The  weighting  method  has  the  tendency  to  skip  over  “reentrant” 
portions  of  the  efficient  set  as  in  Figure  ll-2a.  The  second  plot  shows  that 
since  problem  geometry  affects  where  the  points  are  located  (constant 
changes  in  the  weighting  increments  do  not  create  equal  spacing  between 
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solutions),  the  analyst  cannot  predict  the  spacing  of  the  points  and  may  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  representation  to  the  DM. 

Another  disadvantage  shown  in  (a)  above  is  that  weights  may  not 
provide  imique  solutions.  Both  A  and  B  above  are  obtained  by  the  same  weight 
configuration.  The  particular  point  foimd  would  depend  on  the  underlying  single 
criterion  optimization  method  used  and,  m  the  case  of  gradient  based  methods, 
would  depend  on  the  method’s  starting  conditions. 

The  weighting  method  does  have  a  significant  computational  advantage 
over  the  constraint  method.  Its  single  criterion  cost  fimction  is  a  simple  sum  of 
the  criteria  fimctions  without  regard  for  constraint  difificulties.  The  weighting 
method  does  not  waste  effort  as  the  constraint  method  does,  looking  for 
solutions  in  infeasible  areas.  Unless  external  constraints  are  imposed,  every 
weighted  combination  of  criteria  is  feasible. 

The  weighting  method  is  not  used  in  this  thesis,  but  is  presented  due  to 
its  popularity,  generality,  and  ease  of  use.  The  methods  used  in  this  thesis 
must  prove  to  be  competitive  to  the  known  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
weighting  method  to  justify  their  use  in  fault  tolerant  system  design. 

11^  Multicriteria  Genetic  Algoriftun 

The  Multicriteria  Genetic  Algorithm  (MCGA)  expands  upon  the  basic 
structure  of  the  steady-state  genetic  algorithm  in  its  attempt  to 
simultaneously  optimize  multiple  criteria.  The  MCGA  forms  a  representation 
of  the  efficient  set  through  the  use  of  the  same  three  basic  ga  operators: 
reproduction,  crossover,  and  mutation.  For  reproduction,  since  the  concept  of 
fitness  no  longer  applies  with  more  than  one  criterion,  tournament  selection  is 
used  instead,  which  places  candidate  members  in  competition  with  each  other. 

The  MCGA  creates  a  “partial  order”  of  the  members  of  the  population 
based  on  dominance.  Dominance  replaces  fitness  for  reproduction  testing  and 
allows  the  MCGA  to  optimize  all  criteria  simultaneously  with  much  less  effort 
than  conventional  multicriteria  generating  methods,  due  to  the  ga  benefit  of 
working  from  a  population  of  points.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  multicriteria 
context  because,  unlike  the  single  criterion  problems  where  having  a 
population  was  necessary  to  find  a  single  optimum,  here  the  population  itself 
evolves  as  an  entity  that  is  the  solution. 
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The  first  reference  to  a  mxalticriteria  genetic  algorithm  we  were  able  to 
locate  was  in  [10].  The  algorithm  they  used  was  called  the  Niched  Pareto 
Genetic  Algorithm  (NPGA),  and  used  domination  tournaments  for  reproduction 
selection,  equivalence  class  sharing  for  maintaining  the  necessary  population 
diversity  along  the  efficient  set,  and  a  distinct  generational  algorithm  similar  in 
its  basic  form  to  the  tga.  The  NPGA  was  specifically  a  proof-of-concept  of  the 
capability  of  genetic  algorithms  to  optimize  multicriteria  problems.  The  NPGA 
was  not  rigorously  tested,  and  it  was  analyzed  for  its  on-line  performance  only. 
The  MCGA  of  this  thesis  uses  the  same  framework  as  the  NPGA.  It  differs 
only  in  some  of  the  method  parameters  available  and  in  its  orientation  toward 
fault  tolerant  system  design. 

Reproduction 

In  the  analyses  of  this  thesis,  reproduction  occurs  in  one  of  two  ways, 
depending  on  whether  single  or  multicriteria  optimization  is  performed.  The 
single  criterion  methodology  was  described  in  Section  3.5  and  uses  selection 
and  fitness  testing.  These  steps  determine  which  individuals  of  tiie  population 
are  reproduced  based  on  factors  equivalent  with  the  environment,  mating 
preferences,  and  individual  strengths.  The  multicriteria  manner  of 
reproduction  incorporates  tournament  selection^  which  allows  for  direct 
competition  among  members  of  the  population  without  the  need  of  a  separate 
fitness  scaling  of  string  worth. 

In  tournament  selection,  members  of  the  population  directly  compete  to 
determine  who  will  survive  and  reproduce.  In  any  competitive  event,  the 
possibility  always  exists  of  a  tie.  This  possibility  is  handled  by  appl3mg 
equivalence  class  sharing. 
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11.3.1  Tournament  Selection 


A  competitive  tournament  is  created  from  a  representative  sample  of 
the  entire  population  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  computational  burden  of  using 
the  entire  population  each  time  a  parent  is  to  be  chosen.  In  this 
implementation,  the  set  of  attributes  (criteria,  phenotypes)  for  the  tournament 
set  is  used  to  create  a  partial  order  of  member  domination  [10].  The  following 
paragraphs  describe  the  toiunament  selection  procedure.  The  process  is 
shown  as  the  “attribute  tournament  arena”  box  of  Figure  11-5. 

Competitors 

First,  two  unique  (not  clones)  candidates  for  reproduction  are  selected 
from  the  population  at  random.  Next,  a  set  of  representative  individuals  is  also 
selected  from  the  population  at  random.  Reproduction  selection  is  based  on  the 
relative  domination  of  the  candidate  strings  to  the  representative  set. 

Tournament  set  size  (t^m) 

The  size  of  the  representative  set  significantly  impacts  the  method.  If 
the  set  is  too  small,  tdo„,  is  not  representative,  and  a  realistic  domination  rank 
of  the  candidates  cannot  be  determined.  On  the  other  hand,  making  the  set  too 
large  wastes  valuable  computational  effort. 

Just  as  the  ga  operates  to  continually  improve  the  average  fitness  of 
the  population,  the  MCGA  operates  to  continually  move  the  population 
towards  a  representation  of  the  actual  efficient  set  (E).  Consequently,  the 
value  of  tdo„  also  affects  the  pressure  the  method  puts  on  the  movement 
toward  E  and  impacts  the  tradeoff  between  efficiency  and  exploration.  A 
smaller  means  that  the  candidates  will  be  more  likely  to  show  a  falsely 

high  dominance,  which  will  reproduce  less  dominant  members  at  a  higher 
rate — emphasizing  exploration  over  efficiency. 

Horn  and  Nai^liotis  conclude  the  following  order  of  magnitude  guidelines 
for  setting  tj^n,  for  on-line  performance: 

•  ^dom  ~  1*^  of  population  size  (P),  too  many  dominated  solutions 

•  fdotn  ~  10%  of  P,  tight  and  complete  distributions  formed 

•  tj^j^  »  20%  of  P,  premature  convergence  occurs  to  small  sections  of  E 
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Definition  of  a  Tie 


Once  the  proper  is  established,  the  dominance  based  selection  can 
also  occur  in  one  of  two  ways  to  affect  efficiency  and  resolution.  First,  if 
r^f>Tr>inanffp  is  determined  when  one  candidate  completely  dominates  the 
tournament  set,  as  suggested  by  [10],  the  tournament  is  very  selective  since 
both  candidates  will  not  be  completely  dominant  in  most  cases,  leading  to 
many  ties  that  have  to  be  decided  by  sharing— emphasi2ang  spacing  and 
resolution  over  efficiency  of  movement  toward  E.  Secondly,  dominance  can  be 
defined  as  the  candidate  that  dominates  the  greatest  number  (or  fi-action)  of 
the  tournament  set.  In  this  manner  sharing  is  only  required  when  both 
candidates  dominate  the  same  fraction — emphasizing  efficiency  over 
resolution  because  fewer  ties  will  be  declared  and  less  sharing  has  to  be 
performed. 

The  tournament  could  also  choose  the  candidates  from  the 
representative  set  itself,  by  either  of  the  two  methods  above.  Nevertheless, 
thft  implementation  here  is  easier  to  analyze  and  should  have  comparable 
performance  characteristics. 

11.3.2  Equivalence  Class  Sharing 

Equivalence  class  sharing  is  derived  from  normal  fitness  sharing,  as  it  is 
applied  in  a  single  criterion  instance  where  multiple  optima  of  interest  exist. 
There  the  goal  is  to  distribute  the  ga  population  among  the  optima  of  the 
search  space,  with  each  optimum  receiving  a  fraction  of  the  population 
proportional  to  its  relative  fitness  [10].  Normal  sharing  causes  parental 
selection  to  pass  over  members  with  niche  counts  greater  than  their  allowable 
proportion  to  encourage  reproduction  in  areas  with  less  population  coverage. 
Niche  coxmts  (nii)  estimate  the  crowding  in  relative  regions  of  the  objective 
space.  Their  values  are  calculated  for  individual  members  of  the  population: 

m,  =  2Sh[d((a,b)]  (8) 

j=l 

where  d(a,b)  is  the  distance  between  members  a  and  b  and  Sh(d)  is  the  sharing 
function.  The  triangular  sharing  function  is  used  typically,  where  Sh(d)  =  1- 
d/<Jshare  ^r  d  <  and  Sh(d)  =  0  for  d  >  Here,  is  the  niche  radius. 
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fixed  as  some  mini  mum  desired  separation  between  population  members. 

An  equilibritim  should  develop  when  normal  sharing  is  used  such  that 
the  shared  fitness  of  all  niches  is  equal: 

F  F 

-2-  =  —^  V  a,  b  members’ niches  (9) 

ma 

When  this  equality  occurs,  every  optima  has  an  “effective  fitness”  F/m  equed  to 
every  other  minima  of  the  search  space. 

In  the  multicriteria  context,  however,  fitness  does  not  apply.  Rather,  we 
are  interested  in  the  resolution  of  E.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  reproduction 
in  sparsely  covered  areas  while  ignoring  areas  more  densely  resolved.  By 
applying  sharing  as  a  tie-breaking  measure,  we  assume  that  the  candidates 
have  equivalent  domination  characteristics,  or  that  they  are  in  the  equivalent 
“class”  of  solutions  as  Figure  11-3  shows: 


Figure  11-3:  Equivalence  class  sharing 

In  this  multicriteria  context  where  we  wish  to  minimize  both  criteria, 
both  candidates  of  the  figure  dominate  the  entire  representative  set.  When 
both  candidates  dominate  the  same  fimction  of  the  representative  set,  bolli  lie 
in  the  same  class  of  solutions,  shown  in  the  figure  as  the  dashed  region.  To 
break  the  tie,  equivalence  class  sharing  is  used  to  promote  growth  in  sparsely 
covered  regions  of  the  efficient  set.  In  Figure  11-3,  the  candidate  in  the  upper 
left;  would  be  chosen  as  a  parent  because  it  has  a  niche  count  of  zero,  which  is 
less  than  the  other’s  niche  count  of  three. 

Equivalence  class  sharing  is  performed  in  the  attribute  space 
(attributes  are  the  problem  criteria)  instead  of  the  genotypic  (parameter) 
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space  because  the  genotype  of  any  problem  formulation  is  very  generic  in 
nature  ariH  cannot  be  depended  on  to  provide  the  distributed  representation  of 
the  efficient  set — ^which  is  in  the  attribute  space  not  the  genot37pic  space. 

Criteria  Scaling 

Multicriteria  optimization  is  performed  when  attribute  scales  are  non- 
commensurate  (i.e.  different  units).  If  some  form  of  scaling  of  tiie  attributes  is 
not  done,  the  non-commensurate  nature  of  the  criteria  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  distribution  of  individuals  in  sharing.  Sharing  in  two  dimensions, 
for  instance,  between  a  criterion  with  a  range  of  10,000  units(a)  and  one  with  a 
range  of  1  unitOb)  would  only  spread  the  population  along  units(a)! 

To  avoid  unintentional  biasing  of  competing  criteria,  the  attributes  are 
scaled  to  have  non-dimensional  units  in  the  range  0  to  1,  corresponding  to  the 
TniniTniims  and  maximums  of  the  present  population. 

Niche  size 

The  size  of  the  niche  regions  (circles  in  Figure  11-3)  significantly  affect 
ghflring  [10].  The  MCGA  attempts  to  develop  a  population  evenly  distributed 
along  the  entire  efficient  set  (E).  In  other  words,  it  seeks  to  create  a  discrete 
representation  of  the  possibly  continuous  “curve”  of  non-dominated  solutions. 
Consequently,  the  appropriate  niche  size  can  be  thought  of  as  the  total  “area” 
of  the  efficient  set  divided  by  the  population  size  (P): 

«.».»  =  E^/P  (10) 

The  term  “area”  is  used  because  E  is  an  1-1  dimensional  surface  in  an 
objective  space  of  dimension  1,  where  1  is  the  number  of  criteria.  Equation  (10) 
can  be  approximated  by: 

=E3^/P  (11) 

is  never  known  exactly,  and  rarely  even  known  generally.  The 
bounds  on  the  dimensions  of  E  are  known,  however,  as  long  as  we  know  the 
boimds  on  the  individual  criteria  (Jj).  By  knowing  the  best  (Jj  optimal)  and 
worst  (Jk  corresponding  to  optimal)  on  each  criterion  axis,  the  minimum  area 
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of  the  efficient  set  is  the  hyperplane  passing  through  the  extremes.  In  two 
dimensions,  for  example: 


Min(E„,^)  =  (12) 

Note  that  forms  a  single  point  in  the  objective  space.  The 

upper  boimd  on  the  area  must  be  reached  asymptotically: 

Max(E^)  <  jr”**! +|j^‘- jr"1  (13) 

This  is  an  asymptotic  boimd  because  the  definition  of  an  efficient  set 
requires  that  the  surface  be  monotonic  (i.e.  all  first-order  partial  derivatives 
have  the  same  sign  throughout). 

Scaling  the  attributes  firom  0  to  1  gives  an  upper  bound  of  2/P  and  a 
lower  boimd  of  ^(2)/?  for  the  sharing  radius  (cjghare)* 

Niche  shape 


The  shape  of  the  niche  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  the  Holder  metric  (p): 

(14) 

where  d(a,b)  is  the  distance  between  strings  a  and  b  in  an  1  criteria  objective 
space. 

Figure  11-4  shows  the  shape  of  the  niche  as  the  degree  of  p  varies. 


d(a,b)  = 


.1=1 


b|p 


p<l  P=1  p=2  p>2 

Figure  11-4:  Two  dimensional  Holder  metric  niche  shapes 

The  limit  of  the  metric  at  p  — >  infinity  is  the  absolute  value  of  the  largest 
component  of  the  sum  above.  In  Figure  11-4  this  would  be  a  square  niche. 
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With  Holder  metrics  of  degree  p  <  2,  niches  along  diagonal  lines  are  more 
densely  packed  than  niches  along  individual  criterion  axes.  Using  this  type  of 
niche  should  provide  a  higher  distribution  of  individual  members  along  parts  of 
E  with  the  smallest  criteria  tradeoffs.  These  regions  are  notable  because  they 
signify  fhp  least  tradeoff  between  criteria.  In  problems  where  most  of  the  set 
is  composed  of  trading  a  lot  of  one  attribute  for  a  sUght  gain  in  another,  a 
“knee”  (a  sharp  turn  of  E)  may  result  which  has  an  approximate  one-to-one 
tradeoff.  Niches  with  p  <  2  should  place  more  individuals  at  “knees”  to  better 
explore  them  [10]. 

The  full  MCGA  reproduction  cycle,  as  applied  in  this  thesis,  is  shown  in 
Figure  11-5. 
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Phase  1 :  Selection  of  two  candidates  to  compete  forparenthood 
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Phase  2:  Parent  chosen  as  winnerof  domination  and  diversity  competitive  tournament 
Phase  3:  Repeat  phases  1  and  2  to  select  the  second  parent 


parents 

0^ 


mutation 


Phase  4:  Operators  applied  to  create  two  new  individuals 


Figure  11-5:  Multicriteria  genetic  algorithm  reproduction  cyde 


Figure  11-5  shows  the  full  MCGA  cycle  as  it  produces  two  children. 
Phase  2  marks  the  method’s  departure  from  its  single  criterion  cousins  and 
contains  the  elements  of  interest  for  the  MCGA  parameter  analyses  of  this 
thesis. 
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12.0  MCGA  Performance  Parameters 

The  implementation  of  the  MCGA,  as  with  any  optimization  tool, 
requires  the  determination  of  optimal  configuiation  settings  necessary  for 
optimal  method  performance.  As  has  been  stated  throughout  this  thesis,  we 
wish  to  perform  optimization  using  tools  with  a  great  deal  of  robustness  across 
fault  tolerant  system  design  problems  (see  Section  3.1  for  a  definition  of 
robustness).  In  order  to  create  a  robust  multicriteria  genetic  algorithm 
method,  we  must  first  become  familiar  with  the  potential  configurations  that 
affect  MCGA  performance. 

12.1  Clones 

Creating  the  initial  population  by  random  parameter  generation  injects 
maTrimiiTn  diversity  into  the  population,  allowing  the  ga  to  use  implicit 
parallelism  to  investigate  many  portions  of  the  design  space  simultaneously. 
The  robustness  of  the  ga  depends  heavily  on  the  ability  of  the  reproduction, 
crossover,  and  mutation  operators  to  balance  diversity  (exploration)  and 
efficacy  (efficiency).  Clones,  defined  as  duplicate  strings  within  a  present 
population,  reduce  the  ga’s  ability  to  do  botii  in  multicriteria  optimization. 

In  single  criterion  ga  optimization,  the  ga  creates  a  single  solution.  Since 
only  one  solution  is  desired,  the  existence  of  clones  in  the  population  may  affect 
the  manner  in  which  the  solution  is  attained,  but  may  affect  tiie  quality  of  the 
solution  attained  only  marginally.  Chapter  17  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of 
eliminating  clones  from  single  criterion  ssga  optimization. 
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In  multicriteria  optimization,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ga  creates  a 
population  of  points  as  the  problem  solution.  Assiuning  a  fixed  population  size, 
the  existence  of  clones  reduces  the  ga’s  exploration  of  the  design  space  by 
liinitingr  diversity  and  reduces  efficiency  by  hindering  the  available  resolution 
point  of  the  efficient  set.  With  a  population  size  fixed  to  X  members,  for 
instance,  an  MCGA  that  prevents  cloning  can  theoretically  create  an  X  point 
resolution  of  the  problem’s  efficient  set,  while  the  same  MCGA  without  done 
prevention  woxxld  be  boimded  to  X  minus  the  current  number  of  dones  in  the 
population.  The  number  of  clones  that  appear  in  MCGA  operation  is  explored 
in  Chapter  14,  but  foresight  of  their  potential  ill  effects  enhances  the  analysis 
and  development  of  the  MCGA  for  fault  tolerant  system  design. 

Three  cases  are  examined  to  see  the  effects  of  cloning  on  MCGA 
performance: 

Allow  cloning 

This  control  case  makes  no  provisions  for  the  existence  of  clones  in  the 
population.  They  are  not  treated  any  differently  than  other  population 
members  and  are  allowed  to  remain  and  reproduce. 

Clone  removal 

The  strictest  means  of  dealing  with  clones  is  to  remove  them  directly  as 
they  are  produced  by  crossover  or  mutation.  This  requires  checking  new 
members  against  the  entire  population  as  they  are  created.  To  implement  this 
case,  the  two  children  produced  by  a  reproduction  cycle  are  checked,  if  either  is 
a  done,  both  are  removed,  and  the  reproduction  cycle  is  repeated  imtil  two 
unique  members  are  created.  This  case  ensures  maximum  diversity  in  the 
population  at  the  expense  of  many  string  comparisons  and  reproduction  cycles. 

Clone  penalization 

The  final  case  of  dealing  with  clones  identifies  them  at  each  reproduction 
cycle  by  checking  new  members  against  the  entire  popxilation  and  allows  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  population.  As  always,  the  reproduction  cycle  selects 
strings  randomly  and  removes  those  with  low  “value”  to  make  room  for  new 
strings.  Clones  are  “penalized”  because  they  are  removed  from  the  popialation 
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if  they  are  selected  for  “value”  testing  and  they  never  reproduce  because  they 
are  prohibited  from  being  selected  as  parental  candidates.  Clone  penalization 
reduces  the  heavy  computational  cost  of  repeating  the  reproduction  cycle  for 
each  clone  created,  but  the  existence  of  some  clones  in  the  population  may 
affect  the  efficient  set  resolution. 

12J2  Population  Variabilily 

As  stated  earher,  the  goal  of  the  MCGA  is  to  generate  a  high  resolution 
representation  (e)  of  the  design  problem’s  efficient  set  (E).  Since  the  decision 
maker  (DM)  often  chooses  the  route  of  miilticriteria  optimization  in  the  first 
place  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  about  tradeoffs  between  problem  criteria,  the 
DM  and  analyst  usually  do  not  know  a  priori  if  the  proper  resolution  is  100 
points  or  10,000  points. 

This  uncerteinty  about  resolution  hinders  DM  confidence  in  the 
constraint  and  weighting  methods.  The  DM  would  often  prefer  the  problem 
resolution  produced  by  generating  techniques  to  provide  a  good  sense  of  the 
potential  tradeoffs  necessary  at  different  parts  of  the  efficient  set.  Figure  12-1 
illustrates  an  effident  set  for  a  two  dimensional  discrete  parameter  problem 
where  generating  techniques  that  divide  the  effident  set  resolution  a  priori  may 
mislead  the  DM. 


Jj  J2 

(a)  actual  10  point  efficient  set  (b)  constraint  method  representation  of 

same  efficient  set  (10  point  resolution) 

Figure  12-1:  Example  effident  set  resolution  limitations 

A  generating  method  capable  of  adapting  to  each  problem’s  unique 
effident  set  would  show  the  concentration  of  effident  solutions  that  the 
constraint  method  misses  in  Figure  12-1.  Flexibility  to  adapt  e  to  the  actual 


resolution  as  it  evolves  has  great  advantages.  The  constraint  method  in  Figure 
12-1  is  instructed  to  produce  10  points  in  the  solution,  the  uneven  distribution 
in  the  actual  efficient  set  caused  4  cycles  of  the  constraint  method  to  generate 
duplicate  solutions.  Though  this  example  is  contrived  to  illustrate  a  point,  it 
shows  how  inflexibiHty  in  resolution  leads  to  significant  waste  of  computational 
effort. 

The  MCGA  has  been  developed  to  incorporate  the  possibility  of  adaptive 
population  dynamics  to  encourage  flexibility  in  its  efficient  set  resolution. 

Three  cases  are  examined:  fixed  population  size  and  two  t3Tpes  of  variable 
population  size.  These  cases  are  covered  later,  after  the  process  for  adding  and 
removing  (killing)  members  of  the  jwpulation  is  explained. 

Adding  members 

Eveiy  reproduction  cycle  of  the  MCGA  produces  two  children.  The 
number  of  members  added  to  the  population  in  each  cycle  is  therefore  always 
two. 

Killing  members 

The  process  of  identifying  members  of  the  population  that  should  be 
deleted  each  reproduction  cycle  depends  on  the  cloning  parameter  in  use  and 
the  configuration  of  the  tournament  (tj^J  set.  If  clone  penalization  is  used, 
clones  identified  dining  the  creation  of  the  t^^  set  are  marked  for  removal  and 
are  not  included  in  the  tournament  set.  Clone  elimination  never  allows  dones 
in  the  population,  so  no  clones  would  be  identified  at  this  point.  Additional 
members  to  be  killed  are  chosen  by  identifying  strings  of  the  set  that  are 

completely  dominated  by  candidate  members.  This  comparison  occurs  during 
the  tournament  arena  phase  of  reproduction  (see  Figure  11-5).  A  single 
tournament  set  is  used  to  determine  the  dominance  for  two  parents  in  a 
reproduction  cycle.  Since  each  parent  is  chosen  as  the  winner  of  the 
tournament  between  two  candidates,  each  t^^  member  has  four  opportunities 
to  be  declared  a  dominated  member  and  marked  for  removal. 

Now  that  we  understand  how  strings  are  added  and  removed  from  the 
population,  we  can  explore  when  these  processes  are  invoked.  The  actual 
change  in  the  population  size  (P)  during  each  reproduction  cycle  depends  on  the 
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number  of  strings  marked  for  adding  and  deleting  and  the  P  dynamics  option 
chosen,  as  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

12^.1  Fixed  population  size 

This  is  the  control  case.  It  requires  a  sin^e,  fixed  population  size.  The 
appropriate  P  must  not  only  consider  the  diversity  and  computational 
guidelines  that  the  single  criterion  ga  deals  with  (see  Chapter  8),  but  must  also 
consider  the  anticipated  or  desired  e.  Fixing  P  requires  that  exactly  two 
members  be  killed  each  cycle  by  done  and/or  dominance  checking.  If  less  than 
two  are  marked,  members  must  be  selected  at  random  from  the  population  or 
the  new  members  cannot  be  used.  Random  selection  of  kiUable  members  is 
used  in  this  thesis,  but  neither  option  is  clearly  superior  since  random  selection 
entails  the  loss  of  potentially  valuable  genetic  information,  while  not  using  the 
new  strings  keeps  the  population  from  evolving. 

12^^  Variable  population  size  (±2) 

This  case  allows  the  MCGA  population  size  to  vary  fi-om  +2  to  -2  of  its 
present  size  at  each  reproduction  cycle.  It  intends  to  take  advantage  of 
evolutionary  pressmre  to  dictate  the  jMpulation  size — and  the  efficient  set 

resolution  as  a  consequence. 

The  amount  of  increase  is  determined  eis  follows: 

AP  =  a-b 

where  a  =  added  members  =  2  (1) 

b  =  lesser  of  4  and  kiUable  members 

If  no  members  are  marked  for  removal,  P  rises  by  two,  while  if  four  or 
more  members  are  marked,  the  population  size  decreases  by  two.  The 
limitations  on  AP  limit  the  collapse  rate  of  the  population  to  reduce  the 
tendency  to  eliminate  benefidal  diversity  firom  the  population. 

12.2^  Variable  population  size  (•<-2/-Pdom) 

This  final  case  allows  more  drastic  fluctuations  of  the  population  size  by 
increasing  the  maximum  population  collapse  rate  to  Pdo„,  members,  where  Pjo^j 
is  the  domination  tournament  fraction  (t^om)  niviltiplied  by  the  full  population 
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size  (P)  (see  Section  11.3.1).  The  Pdo^  bound  on  population  size  decreases 
allows  a  h^her  P  collapse  rate  if  the  method  desires  one,  while  still  limiting  the 
loss  of  diversity  during  any  one  reproduction  cycle.  The  P^om  value  is  chosen  to 
represent  a  known  fraction  of  the  overall  population  size  significantly  larger 
than  the  limitation  of  -2  of  the  (±2)  case  above. 

No  matter  which  case  of  variable  population  size  is  used,  though,  other 
operations  of  the  MCGA  are  affected.  The  size  of  the  nidie  radius  defined 
in  Section  11.3.2,  and  the  domination  tournament  set  t^^^  (Section  11.3.1) 
depend  on  P.  Whether  and/or  t^^  are  kept  fixed  or  varied  with  P  may 

affect  MCGA  performance.  These  quantities  are  allowed  to  vary  with  the  P  in 
this  thesis.  This  decision  assumes  that  the  population  size  dominates  MCGA 
performance,  and  that  the  size  of  tjo„,  and  Oghare  should  be  appropriately 
correlated.  We  have  not,  however,  tested  this  assumption  and  recommend  its 
verification  in  future  research. 

12^  Definition  of  a  Tie 

Though  dominance  is  easily  seen  as  an  excellent  means  of  ptirsuing  E, 
the  definition  of  dominance  can  significantly  affect  the  manner  in  which  the 
algorithm  proceeds.  As  such,  MCGA  parental  string  selection  is  examined 
using  two  ways  of  declaring  a  domination  tie  between  candidates.  (1)  If 
dominance  means  a  candidate  dominates  the  entire  tournament  set,  as 
suggested  by  [10],  the  tournament  is  very  selective  since  candidates  will  not  be 
completely  dominant  in  most  cases,  leading  to  msmy  ties  that  have  to  be 
decided  by  equivalence  dass  sharing.  Sharing  must  also  be  done  in  this  case  if 
both  candidates  dominate  the  entire  t^^^  set.  This  option  emphasizes 
resolution  of  the  efficient  set  over  efficiency  of  moving  toward  E.  (2) 
Dominance  can  also  be  defined  as  the  candidate  that  dominates  the  greatest 
fraction  of  the  tournament  set.  In  this  manner  sharing  is  only  required  when 
both  candidates  dominate  the  same  number  of  tournament  members — 
emphasizing  efficiency  over  resolution. 

To  summarize,  the  definition  of  a  tie  is  made  in  two  different  manners 
that  require  sharing  to  resolve: 

1)  one  (only)  candidate  does  not  dominate  entire  tj^^  set 

2)  both  candidates  dominate  same  fraction  of  the  tjo^  set 
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12.4  Tournament  Size 


The  size  of  the  domination  tournament  set  (tjo^)  is  approached  in  tins 
thesis  as  a  fraction  of  the  full  population.  Reference  [10]  found  tjom  of  about 
10%  of  P  to  be  generally  adequate  for  on-line  performance  (see  Section  11.3.1). 
The  impact  of  this  parameter  is  not  investigated  by  this  research.  All 
subsequent  MCGA  analysis  for  this  thesis  uses  a  t^^^  of  0.20,  or  20  percent  of 
the  full  population  size. 


12.5  Niches 


The  appropriate  size  and  shape  of  equivalence  class  sharing  niches  is 
not  investigated  by  this  thesis.  The  size  of  a  niche  (Ojhare)  is  described  in 
Section  11.3.2.  This  thesis  uses 


^share  n 


'2  +  ^^2' 


(2) 


which  is  the  value  half-way  between  the  upper  and  lower  boiinds  on  the 
parameter.  The  shape  of  the  niche  depends  on  the  degree  p  of  the  Holder 
Metric  used  and  is  also  described  in  Section  11.3.2.  This  thesis  uses  p  =  1  to 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  on  equal  tradeoffs  between  criteria.  Also,  p  =  1 
allows  the  metric  to  be  calculated  by  a  simple  sum  of  absolute  values  instead 
of  powers  and  roots,  which  keeps  the  computational  effort  low. 
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12.6  Summary  of  Options 

Table  12-1  stimmarizes  the  various  MCGA  implementation  parameters 
of  interest  in  this  iliesis,  and  the  different  aspects  of  performance  they 
influence. 


name 

definition 

values  or  options 

influence 

cloning 

duplicate  strings 

allow  doning 

reduces  efifidency 
and  exploration 

clone  removal 

high  computational 
effort  required 

done  penalization 

some  clones  remain 
in  population 

P 

dynamics 

variable 
population  size 

fixed  P 

inflexible  efifident  set 

resolution 

variable  P  (±2) 

variable  P  (+2/-Prf„  J 

strong  variability 

ties 

definition  of  a  tie 

one  candidate  does 

not  dominate  entire 

tlom _ 

emphasizes 

diversity 

emphasizes 

domination 

fraction  of  P  for 

tournament  set 

0.2 

[not  examined] 

determines 
domination  pressure 

sharing 

niches 

sharing  radius 

^®8hare^> 

niche  shape  (p) 

_  l\2+S] 

^share  ~  £  p 

P=1 

[not  examined] 

medium  sized  niches 
that  emphasize 
small  criteria 

tradeoffs 

Table  12-1:  MCGA  implementation  parameters 


The  effect  these  parameters  will  have  on  MCGA  performance  is 
examined  in  the  following  sections. 
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13.0  MCGA  Performance  Criteria 

Judging  miilticriteria  method  performance  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult 
than  similar  efforts  with  single  criterion  optimization  methods.  Objective 
measures  of  performance  are  not  clearly  defined  in  any  of  the  references  cited 
on  miilticriteria  optimization  [2]  [4]  [10].  However,  the  need  for  concrete 
measures  for  determining  improved  performance  when  comparing  MCGA 
implementation  parameters  and  for  making  comparisons  to  other  generating 
techniques  has  led  to  the  choice  of  a  number  of  performance  measures.  The 
first  four  represent  concrete  measures  of  multicriteria  method  quality.  The 
remaining  two  differentiate  performance  variations  of  different  MCGA 
configurations,  though  they  are  not  be  deemed  crucial  indicators  of 
performance  in  actuEil  fault  tolerant  system  design  optimization. 

13.1  Efficient  points 

The  goal  of  a  generating  method  is  to  produce  an  acciurate 
representation  of  the  problem’s  efficient  set  (E).  The  resolution  of  the 
representation  (e)  must  be  sufficiently  fine  to  provide  the  DM  with  an  adequate 
imderstanding  of  the  tradeoffs  between  criteria.  As  sudi,  the  number  of 
efficient  points  in  a  method’s  solution  is  an  upper  bound  on  the  number  of 
quality  points  that  the  method  can  have  in  its  solution.  If  a  method  produces 
points  that  are  dominated  by  members  of  its  own  e,  they  are  by  definition 
excluded  from  inclusion  in  the  problem’s  E. 

This  performance  measure  is  simply  the  number  of  points  in  the 
method’s  final  solution  that  are  efficient  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
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solution.  Unfortunately,  the  actual  number  of  points  in  and  the  location  of  E  in 
each  of  our  discrete  fault  tolerant  system  design  test  problems  are  unknown. 
As  such,  the  ntunber  of  efficient  points  in  any  method’s  solution  can  only 
provide  a  relative  comparison  measure  of  performance.  In  addition,  the  fact 
that.  E  is  unknown  prevents  us  from  making  any  defimtive  statements  about 
the  position  quality  of  a  method’s  efficient  set  (e). 

13.2  Efficient  set  spacing 

This  measure  refers  to  the  variance  of  the  range  (distance)  of  each 
member  of  the  current  e  to  its  closest  neighbor  (also  of  e).  It  is  measured  in  the 
criteria  (phenotypic)  space  by  a  p  =  1  degree  Holder  metric  (see  Figure  11-4)  to 
correspond  vtitii  the  niche  measurements.  Note  that  only  those  strings  that  lie 
in  tlift  current  population’s  representation  of  the  efficient  set  (e)  are  included  in 
this  measure. 

A  generating  method  that  minimizes  this  quantity  has  good  efficiency  in 
finding  E.  The  formula  of  this  measure  is  given  in  equation  (1). 

fspadng  =  s"  =  —  S  P  "  (J) 

where  dj  =  n^||  J\  -  J^i|  + 1  Jg  -  J^l} 

A  value  of  zero  for  this  metric  would  mean  that  all  members  of  e  are 
equally  spaced  from  one  another. 

13.3  Seven  point  distance  measure 

The  MCGA’s  ability  to  completely  resolve  E  can  be  quite  accurately 
seen  by  how  close  it  comes  to  the  individual  criteria  optima  and  other  known 
(predetermined)  points  of  E  if  prior  knowledge  of  the  efficient  set  is  available. 
Since  E  is  not  known  for  any  of  the  test  problem,  seven  points  of  comparison 
are  generated  for  each  problem  to  create  a  measure  of  the  algorithm’s  efficacy. 
The  individual  criterion  optima,  which  boxmd  the  efficient  set  of  the  two  criteria 
problem,  were  found  by  optimizing  each  criterion  separately  vtithout  regard  for 
the  other.  With  the  resulting  two  points  at  hand,  the  seven  comparison  points 
are  defined  on  a  J^-Jz  as  the  origin  [0,0],  the  maximum  (within  the  range  of  E) 
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of  each  criterion  [0,  J2*"®*]  and  0],  and  two  points  on  each  axis  between 

the  origin  and  the  Tna-girmnn  value.  These  points  are  shown  in  Figure  13-1. 


Figure  13-1:  Seven  point  distance  measure  of  population  accuracy 

The  fuU  distance  measure  is  created  by  averaging  the  Euclidean 
distances  from  each  of  the  seven  axis  points  to  the  member  of  the  current 
MCGA  population  that  is  closest  to  each  point.  Therefore,  seven  members  of 
the  population  are  used  each  time  the  distance  measure  is  created.  This  figure 
of  merit  is  an  accurate  means  of  comparing  the  relative  dominance  of  different 
populations  to  one  another  on  a  particular  problem.  The  population  with  the 
smallest  distance  measmre  value  for  a  given  problem  will  be  the  one  that  most 
closely  approaches  E. 

13.4  Cost  Function  Evaluations 

As  with  single  criterion  optimization,  the  DM  is  limited  by  time  and 
computing  constraints.  Therefore,  optimal  performance  of  the  MCGA  must 
account  for  the  number  of  cost  fimction  evaluations  (cfe)  required.  The 
number  must  be  competitive  with  other  multicriteria  methods  for  the  MCGA 
to  be  worth  using.  Since  a  means  of  gauging  convergence  to  the  efficient  set  is 
not  presently  available  for  any  method,  the  solution  quality  (number  of 
efficient  points,  distance  measure,  spacing)  as  a  function  of  computational 
effort  will  be  the  main  comparison  measure  of  the  multicriteria  analyses  in 
Chapters  14  and  15. 
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13.5  Additional  Criteria 


13.5.1  Proportion  of  Clones 

The  proportion  of  clones  in  the  population  is  a  parameter  (genotypic) 
quantity  we  wish  to  minimize,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  a  hindrance  to  the 
MCGA’s  ability  to  create  high  qxiality  solutions.  A  value  of  zero  for  this 
measure  indicates  that  no  member  of  the  population  is  a  done  of  any  other 
member  of  the  current  population.  Intuitively  dones  are  a  hindrance  to  both 
efifidency  and  e^loration  and  should  be  eliminated,  but  performing  the 
operations  necessary  to  keep  clones  from  forming  may  be  unnecessarily 
prohibitive.  A  configuration  with  good  effidenpy,  good  exploration,  and  a  low 
fraction  of  dones  is  preferable  if  we  do  not  have  to  perform  excessive 
operations  against  the  dones  that  form  in  the  reproduction  cycle. 

13.5.2  Total  clones  identified 

Depending  on  how  the  MCGA  deals  with  dones  in  the  population,  a  great 
deal  of  additional  computational  effort  may  be  required  to  keep  the  desired 
optimization  performance.  When  comparing  different  configurations  of  the 
MCGA,  those  that  identify  the  greatest  nxunber  of  duplicate  strings  in  the 
course  of  their  runs  are  likely  placing  the  highest  amoimt  of  effort  into  the 
reproductive  process. 
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14.0  MCGA  Performance  Analysis 

The  MCGA  is  an  unproved  capability  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
ability  of  the  ga  in  general  to  perform  multicriteria  optimization  has  only  had 
limited  analysis.  Unlike  the  single  criterion  application  of  the  ga,  where  the 
basic  framework  and  performance  of  the  ga  has  been  worked  out  and  debated 
for  several  years,  multicriteria  ga  implementations  are  still  in  their  infrmcy. 
Therefore,  this  thesis  not  only  investigates  whether  ga’s  can  do  multicriteria 
optimization  of  fruit  tolerant  system  design  better  than  other  methods,  it  also 
investigates  the  basic  viability  of  ga’s  in  multicriteria  optimization. 

The  majority  of  the  multicriteria  analyses  shown  are  performed  in  two 
dimensions.  The  reader  must  note  that  unlike  comparative  methods  that 
suffer  dimensionality  difficulties,  the  MCGA  suffers  no  (theoretical) 
implementation  hindrances — the  choice  of  two  dimensional  analysis  is  made 
solely  for  method  comparison  and  visualization  purposes. 

The  two  criteria  of  interest  are  the  unavailability  (i.e.  1.0  -  reliability) 
and  the  system  purchase  cost  (in  dollars).  The  unavailability  is  treated  as  a 
logarithmic  quantity  to  accentuate  the  differences  at  the  better  (smaller  value) 
edge  of  performance.  The  purchase  cost,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  treated 
as  a  linear  quantity  to  be  minimized. 

The  proper  configuration  of  the  MCGA  for  effective  multicriteria 
optimization  is  still  very  much  imcertain.  Therefore,  the  first  priority  of  this 
thesis  is  to  prove  that  using  a  ga  with  domination  as  the  string  selection 
criterion  can  actually  perform  multicriteria  optimization.  On  those  lines, 
Figure  14-1  shows  an  MCGA  attempt  to  create  an  efficient  set  representation 
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of  the  TISS  problem.  The  configuration  for  this  problem  includes  a  t^^^  of  0.2, 
variable  P  by  (±2)  bounds  per  reproduction  cycle,  and  done  penalization.  The 

MCGA  is  given  an  initial  P  of  1,000,  shown  in  the  two  dimensional  plot  of  Figure 
14-1  by  the  “+”  symbols.  After  10,000  cost  function  evaluations,  the 
population  has  349  members  and  is  shown  as  “o”. 

This  type  of  plot  is  used  throughout  the  rest  of  this  analysis.  Note  that 
both  axes  are  normalized  from  0  to  100+.  The  normalization  values  are 
obtained  by  optimizing  each  criterion  separately  using  the  steady-state  genetic 
algorithm  (ssga).  The  assumed  TninimiiTn  purchase  cost  is  represented  as  0; 
where  unavailability  is  assigned  a  value  of  100  (i.e.  the  J1-J2  point  of  [100,0]). 
The  gaTnft  sp.a1ing  jg  used  for  the  other  axis  based  on  the  minimum  of 
unavailability.  Criteria  values  greater  than  100  can  occur  in  dominated 
solutions  of  the  design  space,  as  seen  on  the  unavailability  axis  of  Figure  14-1. 
The  vertical  axis  is  a  normalization  of  the  log  of  the  unavailability  values. 

+  initial  -  P  =  1000 
O  final  -  P  =  350 


0  25  50  75  100 

purchase  cost  ($) 

Figure  14-1:  Sample  MCGA  optimization  of  TISS  problem 

Obviously,  the  MCGA  in  this  example  at  least,  moves  the  population 
towards  the  efficient  set  (E)  of  the  problem  and  improves  the  quality  of  its 
solutions  over  time.  The  initial  population,  thoi^h  randomly  generated  to  cover 
a  wide  area  of  the  parameter  space,  does  not  have  any  points  in  the  vidnity  of 
the  final  e.  The  MCGA  makes  a  vast  improvement  over  the  1,000  point  Monte 
Carlo  attempt  (i.e.  the  initial  population  creation).  The  final  population 
appears  to  have  a  good  spread  of  members  across  its  whole  representation, 
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but  there  are  no  values  near  the  minimum  of  unavailability,  and  the  purchase 
cost  miniTminn  foxmd  by  the  single  criterion  ssga  is  not  attained.  Note  that  E  is 
unknown  and  Figure  14-1  is  just  one  possible  representation. 

Now  we  must  analyze  the  influence  MCGA  parameters  have  on 
performance  and  how  those  parameters  can  be  best  set  for  effective  fault 
tolerant  system  design.  Once  that  is  accomplished,  the  MCGA  can  be 
compared  to  the  constraint  method  to  determine  its  viability  as  a  competitive 
multicriteria  optimization  tool. 

14.1  Effect  of  Clones 

The  first  configuration  question  to  be  addressed  is  the  impact  of  clones 
on  MCGA  performance.  Implementations  of  the  MCGA  on  the  TRIPLEX  and 
TISS  problems  is  analyzed. 

Cloning  analysis  (Triplex) 

The  MCGA  is  run  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem  for  the  three  clone  handling 
options  of  allowing  dones,  clone  replacement,  and  clone  penalization.  The 
control  configuration  for  this  analysis  includes  a  fixed  P  of  200  members,  tj,,^  of 
0.2,  and  dedaiing  candidate  domination  ties  when  only  one  does  not  dominate 
the  entire  t*^  set.  Each  option  is  run  for  50,000  cfe  with  20  different  starting 
points  (random  nxunber  generator  seeds). 

Some  of  the  effects  of  each  clone  option  can  be  seen  in  Figure  14-2.  It 
shows  the  fraction  of  the  current  MCGA  population  that  is  a  duplication  of 
other  members.  Allowing  clones  to  occur  in  the  population  has  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  effective  proportion  of  MCGA  population.  In  Figure  14-2,  for 
instance,  allowing  dones  in  the  population  causes  upwards  of  80%  clones  to 
occur.  The  dramatic  rise  in  the  clones  occurs  in  the  first  2,000  cfe,  but  is  not 
captured  by  the  scale  of  Figure  14-2  (Figure  14-7  illustrates  the  clone  fraction 
behavior  of  the  early  stages  of  a  run).  A  P  with  a  percentage  of  dones  this  high 
has  to  be  approximately  four  times  larger  than  a  P  conteining  no  clones  to  get 
the  same  potential  e.  Clone  removal  and  clone  penalization  both  keep  the 
proportion  of  clones  small:  clone  removal  at  0%  and  clone  penalization  never 
exceeds  5%. 
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cost  function  evaluations 

Figure  14-2:  Clones  in  population  for  3  done  options  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

Now  that  a  definite  impact  of  changing  the  clone  option  has  been 
identified,  two  issues  remain.  The  first  is  the  amoimt  of  computational  effort 
for  clone  identification  and  marking,  while  the  second,  and  more 
important,  is  the  performance  impact  each  clone  option  has.  Figure  14-3 
illustrates  the  first  issue  by  showing  the  number  of  dones  marked  by  each 
option  over  the  MCGA  run. 


cost  function  evaluations 


Figure  14-3:  Clones  identified  in  TRIPLEX  problem  for  3  done  options 

The  “clones  allowed”  option  does  not  check  for  clones  and  obviously 
shows  zero  effort  required  for  dealing  with  clones.  The  “clone  penalization 
option  shows  that  approximately  40,000  dones  are  identified  and  penalized 
over  the  course  of  the  50,000  cfe  TRIPLEX  run.  As  was  shown  in  Figure  14-2, 
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t.hnngh,  strict  penalization  keeps  the  number  of  clones  in  the  population  small. 
The  greatest  amount  of  computational  effort  comes  from  the  “clone  removal” 
option.  If  190,000  clones  are  detected  over  the  coxirse  of  the  TRIPLEX  runs, 
190,000  extra  MCGA  reproduction  cycles  are  performed  to  replace  those 
clones.  Though  the  additional  reproduction  cycles  do  not  include  cost  function 
evaluations,  which  are  the  greatest  item  of  time  for  the  method,  the  high 
numbers  of  extra  cycles  add  enough  effort  to  make  this  option  viable  only  if  it 
exhibits  significantly  better  performance  than  done  penalization. 

The  last  issue,  and  most  critical,  is  performance.  Figure  14-4  shows  the 
number  of  points  that  are  eflfident  to  the  rest  of  the  popiilation.  Note  that  the 
quality  of  the  eflfident  points  is  not  shown  by  this  figure — solution  quality  is 
addressed  in  Figure  14-6. 


Figure  14-4:  Eflfident  point  analysis  for  cloning  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

As  could  be  expected  from  Figure  14-2,  allowing  clones  significantly 
reduces  the  effective  P  and  keeps  the  number  of  eflfident  points  in  the 
population  much  lower  than  the  other  options.  Clone  removal  and  clone 
penalization  exhibit  very  similar  eflfident  set  sizes  throughout  the  50,000  cfe 
attempt  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem.  Both  options  suggest  that  this  simple  two 
criteria  design  problem  has  an  E  containing  approximately  20  points. 

Another  measmre  of  performance  is  how  evenly  spread  e  becomes.  The 
variance  of  the  innge  of  each  member  of  e  to  the  closest  member  of  e  is  shown 
in  Figure  14-5. 

This  figure  shows  that  allowing  clones  creates  a  very  poorly  spread 
effident  set  representation.  This  effect  is  obviously  caused  by  the  low  eflfident 
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set  size  seen  in  Figure  14-4.  The  other  two  options  appear  to  have  equally  well 
spaced  e.  This  figure  shows  that  the  solution  points  created  by  each  method 
are  spread  across  an  efficient  fi:ont  and  not  clustered  in  particular  areas. 


cost  function  evaluations 


Figure  14-5:  Efficient  set  range  variance  for  cloning  on  TREPLEIX  problem 

The  final  performance  measure  is  the  distance  from  seven  points  on  the 
criteria  axes  (see  Figure  13-1)  to  the  closest  members  of  the  popialation  and  is 
shown  in  Figure  14-6. 


cost  function  evaluations 

Figure  14-6:  Distance  measure  analysis  for  cloning  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

Because  E  for  this  problem  is  unknown,  the  only  the  relative  distances 
shown  are  significant.  The  scale  of  Figure  14-6  has  what  appears  to  be  a 
narrow  range  of  normalized  average  distances  between  0.19  and  0.23. 

Absolute  determination  notwithstanding,  however,  the  clone  removal  and  done 
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penalization  options  again  exhibit  similar  performance  that  is  superior  to  that 
of  allowing  clones. 

The  performance  of  clone  removal  and  clone  penalization  matches  very 
closely  in  all  of  the  performance  plots  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem,  but  the 
additional  computational  effort  required  by  clone  removal  places  it  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Cloning  analysis  (USS) 

A  single  set  of  data  from  one,  very  simple  fault  tolerant  system  design 
problem  is  not  necessarily  generaHzable.  As  such,  the  results  of  the  same 
clone  handling  options  are  now  shown  for  the  TISS  problem  before  any 
conclusions  are  drawn.  The  control  configuration  for  the  TISS  analysis 
includes  a  fixed  P  of 600  members,  tj^m  of  0.2,  and  declaring  candidate 
domination  ties  when  only  one  does  not  dominate  the  entire  t^^  set.  Each 
option  is  run  for  20,000  cfe  with  20  different  random  number  generator  seeds. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  each  clone  option  can  be  seen  in  Figure  14-7  and 
Figure  14-8.  They  show  the  firaction  of  the  current  MCGA  population  that  is  a 
duplication  of  other  members  and  the  total  number  of  dones  detected. 


Figure  14-7:  Clones  in  population  for  3  done  options  on  TISS  problem 

This  figure  shows  that  allowing  clones  to  appear  tmimpeded  significantly 
affects  the  effective  population  size. 
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Figure  14-8:  Clones  identified  in  TISS  problem  for  3  clone  options 

The  additional  problem  complexity  in  the  TISS  problem  over  the 
TRIPLEX  problem  is  seen  by  the  far  fewer  dones  detected  in  Figure  14-8  as 
compared  to  the  high  numbers  shown  in  Figure  14-3.  As  is  evident  for  the 
previous  example,  Figure  14-8  also  shows  that  removing  dones  from  the 
population  as  they  occur  forces  a  significant  number  of  additional  reproduction 
cycles  to  be  performed  even  though  it  does  not  keep  the  number  of  clones  in  the 
population  much  lower  than  clone  penalization. 

The  effects  of  the  three  clone  handling  options  on  the  TISS  problem  are 
shown  in  the  following  three  performance  plots. 


cost  function  evaluations 

Figure  14-9:  Effident  point  comparison  of  cloning  on  TISS  problem 
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Figure  14-9  shows  that  allowing  clones  to  crowd  out  unique  members  of 
the  population  reduces  the  number  points  in  e.  The  other  two  options  improve 
the  number  of  efficient  points,  with  done  penalization  having  a  smaller  e  for  a 
given  number  of  cfe,  but  not  significantly  so. 


Figure  14-10:  Effident  set  range  variance  of  cloning  on  TISS  problem 

Figure  14-10  shows  that  the  spadng  of  e  for  done  removal  and  done 
penalization  becomes  better  with  time,  while  allowing  clones  exhibits  poor 
performance  after  about  7,500  cfe. 

The  final  performance  measure  comparison  necessary  to  determine  the 
appropriate  clone  option  is  the  distance  measure  for  the  TISS  problem. 


Figure  14-11:  Distance  measure  analysis  of  cloning  on  TISS  problem 
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Figure  14-11  shows  an  interesting,  and  somewhat  imexpected  result. 
Though  it  has  displayed  significantly  worse  performance  to  this  point  of  the 
analysis,  “allowing  clones”  on  the  TISS  problem  shows  the  same  general 
characteristics  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  represent  key  portions  of  the 
efficient  set.  Though  the  others  eventually  show  better  distance  measures  at 
the  end  of  the  run,  the  difference  is  not  apparent  imtil  10,000  cfe  have  been 
performed. 

The  scaling  of  Figure  14-11  is  somewhat  misleading  because  of  the  poor 
performance  all  options  have  with  their  initial  populations.  The  difference 
between  the  options  is  more  significant  on  the  TISS  problem  than  the  figure 
would  indicate.  Figure  14-12  shows  the  distance  measure  again  using  a 
condensed  scaling  to  accentuate  the  differences  between  the  options  during  the 
end  of  the  nms. 


Figure  14-12:  Distance  measure  for  cloning  on  TISS  problem  (end  of  run) 

The  differences  between  options  in  Figure  14-12  indicate  that  even 
fVinngh  Figure  14-11  shows  the  same  general  behavior  for  all  three  options,  the 
differences  between  them  at  the  end  of  the  run  are  significant.  Again,  as 
stated  earlier,  the  distance  measure  only  shows  relative  performance,  but 
again  the  “allowing  clones”  option  is  outperformed  by  the  others.  In  conclusion, 
therefore,  the  poor  overall  performance  of  the  “allowing  clones”  option  in  both 
the  TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problems  argues  against  its  use. 

As  in  the  TRIPLEX  smalysis,  the  solution  quality  does  not  appear  to  be 
significantly  different  between  the  “clone  removal”  and  “clone  penalization 
options.  Allowing  identified  clones  to  remain  in  the  population  but  prevented 
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from  mating  and  encouraged  to  be  replaced  by  new  members  appears  to  have 
the  same  performance  effect  as  removing  clones  outright.  The  difference 
between  the  two  approaches  comes  in  the  amoimt  of  computational  effort 
required  to  achieve  their  relative  goals.  Clone  removal  requires  four  times  as 
many  reproduction  cycles  in  both  the  TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problems  as  clone 
penalization.  As  such,  clone  penalization  is  used  in  the  control  configuration  for 
the  remainder  of  the  MCGA  analyses  of  this  thesis. 

14^  Population  Variability 

As  disciissed  in  Section  12.2,  multicriteria  optimization  is  often 
performed  in  a  fatalt  tolerant  system  design  due  to  the  uncertainties  the  DM 
has  about  the  relationships  between  criteria.  As  such,  the  proper  resolution  of 
a  particular  E  is  not  known  prior  to  optimization,  forcing  the  DM  or  analyst  to 
make  arbitrary  assumptions  about  the  problem  when  resolution  is  an  input  to 
the  algorithm,  such  as  it  is  in  both  the  constraint  and  weighting  methods.  The 
MCGA  retains  considerable  latitude  in  its  resolution  of  the  efficient  set.  For 
instance,  a  P  of  100  members  can  create  5  point  or  100  point  e  if  a  particular 
problem  warrants  one  or  the  other. 

This  section  of  the  MCGA  analysis,  however,  takes  the  efficient  set 
resolution  (e)  one  step  further  by  allowing  the  MCGA  to  vary  its  population 
size  based  on  preset  conditions  detailed  in  Section  12.2  to  determine  if  the 
MCGA  can  optimize  its  resolution  on  each  problem  it  encounters. 

Three  population  variability  options  are  analyzed  using  the  TRIPLEX 
and  TISS  problems.  Both  problems  are  optimized  on  unavailability 
Oogarithmically  scaled)  and  purchase  cost.  The  MCGA’s  performance  on  tiie 
TRIPLEX  problem  is  analyzed  first,  followed  by  the  TISS  problem,  and  the 
applicability  of  population  variability  is  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

P  variability  analysis  (Triplex) 

The  MCGA  is  run  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem  for  the  three  population 
variability  options  of  fixed  popialation  size  (P),  variable  P  with  (±2)  bounds,  and 
variable  P  with  (+2/-Pdo„)  bounds.  The  control  configuration  for  this  analysis 
includes  an  initial  P  of  200  members,  td„„  of  0.2,  declaring  candidate  domination 
ties  when  only  one  does  not  dominate  the  entire  t^gn,  set,  and  done  penalization. 
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Each  option  is  run  for  50,000  cfe  with  20  different  random  number  generator 
seeds. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  automatic  population  variability  are  visible  in 
Figure  14-13.  It  shows  the  current  MCGA  population  size  as  a  fimction  of  the 
cost  function  evaluations  performed  in  the  run. 


P  fixed 
P(±2) 

P  (+2AP^Jqjj^) 


cost  function  evaluations 


Figure  14-13:  Popialation  size  with  P  variability  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

This  figure  shows  that  allowing  population  size  variability  significantly 
impacts  the  P  retained  by  the  MCGA.  The  two  variable  P  option  reduce  their 
population  sizes  significantly  in  the  mitial  portion  of  the  run — prior  to  the  first 
point  shown  in  the  figure  at  2,000  cfe.  In  both  cases,  P  reduces  firom  the  initial 
200  members  to  about  160  members.  In  the  next  5,000  cfe  of  the  run,  the 
populations  increase  in  size  at  similar  rates.  Following  that  short  increase, 
both  variable  populations  decrease  for  the  remainder  of  the  run,  ending  with 
120  to  125  members.  Though  both  are  similar,  the  (+2/-Pdo„)  option  maintains 
a  slightly  lower  P,  which  would  be  expected  since  it  is  allowed  to  drop  members 
faster  than  the  (±2)  option,  but  cannot  add  them  any  faster. 

Figure  14-13  shows  some  general  behavior  of  the  variable  population 
sizes,  but  it  says  nothing  about  performance.  The  following  figures  show  the 
performance  impact  of  the  rising  and  droppmg  population  size. 

The  behavior  indicated  in  Figure  14-13  and  Figure  14-14  appear  to  be 
inversely  related  with  respect  to  the  two  variable  P  options.  The  imtial 
decrease  in  the  MCGA  population  size  results  in  e  being  three  members 
smaller  on  average  than  for  the  fixed  P  option  (Figure  14-13).  Likewise,  as  the 
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runs  progress  and  the  population  sizes  decrease,  the  niunber  of  efficient 
members  increase  to  be  comparable  to  the  fixed  P  (Figure  14-14). 
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Figure  14-14:  Size  of  e  with  P  variability  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

The  fixed  P  option  keeps  an  efficient  set  between  21  and  23  members 
throughout,  but  the  considerable  fluctuations  over  20  seeds,  may  indicate 
some  performance  uncertainty  in  individual  runs. 
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Figure  14-15:  e  range  variance  for  P  variability  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

Figure  14-15  shows  that  no  significant  impact  can  be  detected  on  the 
spacing  of  e  when  P  variability  is  included.  All  three  options  are  characterized 
by  wide  fluctuations  within  a  small  variance  range  that  is  comparable  to  the 
TRIPLEX  variance  values  of  Figure  14-5. 
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Figure  14-16:  Distance  measure  of  P  variability  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

Figure  14-16  is  the  final  MCGA  performance  figure  for  population 
variability  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem.  It  shows  the  most  significant  differences 
between  the  three  options.  The  fixed  population  size  of 200  members 
maintains  its  distance  measure  below  those  of  the  variable  P  options 
throughout  the  run.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  the  accuracy 
(distance  measure)  performance  of  the  two  variable  P  options. 

P  variability  analysis  (TISS) 

In  order  to  draw  broader  conclusions  on  the  relative  performance  of 
population  size  variability  in  the  MCGA,  the  same  three  P  variability  options 
addressed  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem  are  again  compared  below  for  the  TISS 
problem.  The  control  configuration  for  this  analysis  includes  an  initial  P  of  600 
members,  t^^^  of  0.2,  declaring  candidate  domination  ties  when  only  one  does 
not  dominated  the  entire  tj^^,  set,  and  done  penahzation.  Each  option  is  run  for 
10,000  cfe  with  20  different  random  number  generator  seeds. 

Figure  14-17  shows  the  effect  of  P  variability  on  the  value  of  P  over  the 
course  of  a  run  on  the  TISS  problem.  As  is  the  case  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem, 
the  variable  P  options  initially  decrease  P  dramatically.  In  the  first  600  cost 
function  evaluations  beyond  the  mitial  creation  of  the  600  member  population, 
both  variable  P  options  dropped  their  populations  to  about  100  members,  a 
decrease  of  about  500  members!  From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  run,  those 
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two  options  exhibit  parallel  performance.  Both  slowly  increase  their  population 

sizes  to  about  200  members  by  the  end  of  the  run. 
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Figure  14-17:  Population  size  with  P  variability  on  TISS  problem 


Using  Figure  14-17  as  a  guide,  the  MCGA  apparently  “believes”  that 
sufficient  population  diversity  for  the  TISS  problem  can  be  maintained  in  a 
population  of  about  200  members.  If  its  performance  supports  that  assertion, 
the  MCGA  can  be  used  without  concerning  the  user  with  choosing  the  optimum 
initial  population  size  for  high  performance. 

Figure  14-18  shows  the  munber  of  points  e. 
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Figure  14-18:  Size  of  e  comparison  for  P  variability  on  TISS  problem 

The  results  shown  in  this  figure  are  rather  dramatic.  All  three  options 
begin  with  approximately  12  efficient  members  in  their  population,  and  aU 
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three  end  with  about  40  after  10,000  cfe.  However,  the  fixed  P  option 
increases  the  number  of  efficient  members  at  a  steady,  linear  rate,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  variable  P  options.  Even  though  tiie  population  sizes  for  the 
variable  P  options  drop  dramatically  duiing  the  initial  portion  of  the  run,  the 
number  of  efficient  points  in  the  population  rises  to  about  40  members  in  only 
about  5,000  cfe.  Of  course,  the  figure  above  says  nothing  about  the  quahty  of 
those  points,  merely  that  they  are  efficient.  A  measure  of  the  distance  that  e 
is  fi:om  E  is  illustrated  in  Figure  14-20. 

Figure  14-19  shows  the  spacing  of  e  for  the  three  P  variability  options. 


Figure  14-19:  e  range  variance  for  P  variability  on  TISS  problem 

All  three  options  exhibit  similar  behavior.  The  variable  P  options  appear 
to  have  better  spacing  during  the  early  stages  of  the  run,  but  since  the  fixed  P 
one  has  a  smaller  efficient  set,  this  fact  is  understandable.  The  variance  of  the 
spacing  iu  the  latter  portions  of  the  run  appears  to  slightly  favor  the  fixed  P 
option,  but  the  small  scaling  of  values  in  the  figure  cautions  against  making 
early  conclusions  about  relative  superiority. 

The  final  figure  for  TISS  problem  performance  with  P  variability  shows 
the  distance  measure  characteristics  that  indicate  solutions  quality.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  TRIPLEX  problem  analysis  for  P  variability,  the  distance 
measure  figure  of  merit  proves  to  be  significant  in  the  comparison  of  the  three 
P  variability  options  on  the  TISS  problem.  Though  the  variable  P  options  holds 
more  points  in  e  than  the  fixed  P  option  for  most  of  the  10,000  cfe  run,  the 
quality  of  those  points  is  better  in  the  fixed  P  option  for  the  entire  run. 
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Figure  14-20:  Distance  measure  analysis  for  variable  P  on  TISS  problem 

The  quality  of  the  variable  P  options  appears  to  suffer  most  during  the 
initial  stages  of  the  run  when  the  population  size  fluctuates  the  most.  The 
longer  the  run  progresses,  however,  the  better  both  of  them  become.  The 
general  form  of  the  figure  suggests  that  the  fixed  and  variable  P  lines  are 
converging  upon  one  another  and  are  in  the  same  general  range  of  accuracy  at 
10,000  cfe. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  what  effect,  if  any,  P  variability  has  on 
the  number  of  dones  generated  by  the  MCGA.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Figure 
14-21  for  the  TISS  problem. 


Figure  14-21:  Clones  detected  in  TISS  problem  with  variable  P 
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This  figure  shows  that  in  10,000  cfe  of  the  TISS  problem,  varying  P 
causes  tiie  MCGA  to  encoxmter  twice  as  many  clones.  Using  clone 
penalization,  no  computational  effort  is  expended  on  those  clones  beyond  their 
identification,  and  the  percentage  of  clones  in  the  population  remains  small 
throughout  the  run. 

The  overall  results  of  the  TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problem  analyses  leads  us 
to  concUidft  that  a  properly  chosen  fixed  population  size  is  generally  superior  to 
allowing  P  to  vary.  The  general  effect  shown  in  Figure  14-18  and  Figure  14-20, 
however,  indicates  that  a  variable  P  option  with  ±2  bounded  variability  that  is 
allowed  to  run  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  may  show  results  comparable  to 
those  expected  firom  a  fixed  P  option. 

14.3  Population  size  sensitivity 

The  major  factor  still  influencing  the  performance  of  the  MCGA  with 
respect  to  population  size  is  the  impact  of  proper  P  selection.  The  performance 
with  P  of  20, 60, 100, 200  (same  as  used  above),  and  600  on  the  TRIPLEX 
problem  are  analyzed  in  the  following  figures.  The  results  for  each  population 
size  are  averages  of  20  different  seeds. 


cost  function  evaluations 

Figure  14-22:  Size  of  e  comparison  for  various  P  on  TRIPLEX  problem 
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Figure  14-22  shows  that  the  number  of  points  in  e  does  vary  with  the 
population  size  chosen  but  does  not  change  appreciably  throughout  a  lengthy 
20,000  cfe  run.  There  is  a  definite  correlation  between  the  number  of  efficient 
points  and  the  population  size  used,  but  it  is  not  a  direct  correlation!  For  the 
limited  numbers  of  P  attempted,  the  best  value  was  100.  The  number  of 
points  in  e  gets  better  as  P  increases  from  20  to  100,  and  gets  worse  as  P 
increases  from  100  to  600. 

Figure  14-23  shows  the  variance  of  the  distance  between  members  of  e. 
The  lines  shown  are  a  6*  order  pol3momial  curve  fit  through  the  averages  of  the 
20  seeds  to  better  illustrate  the  trends  of  the  data. 
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Figure  14-23:  e  range  variance  for  various  P  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

The  20  member  population  size  is  to  poor  to  even  show  up  on  the  scale 
used  for  the  figure,  while  aU  of  the  other  P  >  60  exhibit  good  performance. 

Figure  14-23  shows  that  while  the  variance  of  efficient  point  spacing  is  affected 
by  the  P  chosen,  good  performance  on  this  measure  can  be  obtained  by  simply 
choosing  reasonable  population  sizes.  Again,  the  best  performance  for  the  5  P 
tested  is  obtained  by  a  100  member  population  size.  The  impact  is  actually 
very  significant  over  P  =  60,  and  somewhat  less  so  over  P  >  200. 

The  quality  of  the  respective  populations  is  best  in  larger  populations  as 
is  shown  in  Figure  14-24.  The  P  =  200  line  is  the  same  as  in  Figure  14-16 
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where  the  fixed  population  size  option  MCGA  outperformed  the  variable  P 
options.  The  P=100  line,  which  shows  the  best  performance  in  the  other  two 
performance  criteria  exhibits  compatible  distance  measure  performance  with 
the  variable  P  options  in  Figure  14-16. 


P  =  20 


P  =  60 


P=100 


P  =  200  - 

P  =  600  --- 


Figure  14-24:  Distance  measure  for  various  P  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

This  figure  shows  that  the  ability  of  the  MCGA  to  place  its  population  in 
proximity  of  E  improves  as  P  increases.  The  improvement,  however,  is  not 
significant  above  P  =  100.  Up  to  P  =  100,  however,  the  distance  measure  of 
the  population  actually  increases  over  time.  This  &ct,  coupled  with  tiie 
imcertainty  involved  in  picking  P  for  good  performance  in  all  measures,  makes 
the  importance  of  fiirther  testing  on  how  to  choose  the  appropriate  P  very 
urgent  indeed. 

The  results  shown  here  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem  do  not  allow  us  to 
form  generalizable  impressions  about  the  proper  MCGA  configuration  of 
population  size  or  population  variability  to  use  for  a  general  fault  tolerant 
system  design  problem.  It  would  appear  that  in  most  instances  a  properly 
chosen  population  size  used  in  a  fixed  P  option  produces  good  results.  The 
difficulty  in  choosing  the  proper  P  for  a  general  problem,  though,  makes  the 
shown  viability  of  P  variabihty  an  attractive  alternative.  Additional  research 
on  the  general  performance  of  these  options  and  possible  adaptations  of  the 
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growth/decline  rules  for  changing  the  population  size  may  increase  the 
reliabihty  and  effectiveness  of  this  method. 

14.4  Effect  of  Tie  Definitions 

Another  MCGA  performance  issue  addressed  in  this  thesis  is  the  effect 
of  candidate  domination  “tie  definitions”.  A  tie  is  defined  between  two  candidate 
members  when  relative  dominance  cannot  be  determined.  A  tie  is  broken  by 
performing  equivalence  dass  sharing  as  described  in  Section  11.3.2.  The 
manner  in  which  ties  are  defined  impacts  the  relative  weights  that  sharing  and 
dominance  play  in  reproduction.  Emphasizing  dominance  over  diversity  by 
defining  a  tie  between  candidates  tiiat  dominate  the  same  fraction  of  the 
representative  tournament  (t^)  set  (referred  to  as  Tg)  shotdd  theoretically 
result  in  an  effident  set  representation  with  high  accuracy  and  poor  spadng 
variance.  On  the  other  hand,  defining  a  tie  as  whenever  only  one  candidate 
does  not  dominate  all  of  the  tdo„,  set  (referred  to  as  Tj)  results  in  more  ties  being 
dedared  and  an  emphasis  of  diversity  over  dominance  that  shotald  theoretically 
result  in  poor  qualify,  but  excellent  spacing  variance.  The  ensuing  analysis 
shows  the  empirical  results  for  each  option. 

The  analysis  is  performed  for  both  the  TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problems, 
but  only  results  for  the  TISS  problem  are  shown  due  to  the  similarity  on  the 
two  problems.  The  MCGA  control  configuration  for  this  analysis  includes  an 
initial  P  of 600  members,  tj^^  of  0.2,  fixed  population  size,  and  clone 
penalization.  Each  option  is  run  for  10,000  cfe  with  20  different  random 
number  generator  seeds. 

Figure  14-25  shows  that  the  munber  of  points  in  e  is  equal  for  the  two 
options  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  10,000  cfe  run.  T2  holds  more  effident 
points  in  its  population  for  most  of  the  run. 
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Figure  14-25:  Size  of  e  comparison  of  tie  definition  on  TISS  problem 

Figure  14-26  shows  that  changing  the  definition  of  a  tie  (and 
theoretically  shifting  the  dominance/diversity  emphasis)  does  not  appear  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  spacing  variance.  Theoretically,  Tj  should 
outperform  %  ^  figure,  but  that  is  not  evident  firom  the  results  of  either 

the  TRIPLEX  (not  shown)  or  TISS  problems. 


cost  function  evaluations 

Figure  14-26:  e  range  variance  of  tie  definition  on  TISS  problem 
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Finally,  Figure  14-27  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  two  tie  definition 
options. 


Figure  14-27:  Distance  measure  of  tie  definition  on  TISS  problem 

Tj  has  better  quality  for  most  of  the  run,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis 
that  it  should  exhibit  reduced  accuracy  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  diversity. 

The  differences  between  and  Tg  are  slight,  but  the  option  suggested  in 
[10]  of  only  declaring  domination  when  one  (only)  candidate  dominates  the 
entire  tj^^  set  and  declaring  a  tie  the  rest  of  the  time  (Tj)  seems  to  produce 
better  results  for  the  limited  test  suite  of  this  thesis.  The  emphasis  of 
dominance  in  T2  probably  limits  the  spacing  of  the  population  across  the  full 
range  of  attribute  values,  hindering  its  ability  to  approach  the  seven  fixed 
distance  points — ^thus  diversity  is  important  not  only  to  spacing  the  population 
equally,  but  also  to  reaching  different  regions  of  the  objective  space. 

By  counting  the  number  of  times  sharing  is  performed  on  the  TRIPLEX 
problem  for  both  tie  definitions,  a  32%  decrease  in  the  number  of  sharing 
operations  is  obtained  by  using  Tg  instead  of  T^.  The  sharing  operation  can  be 
performed  rather  rapidly,  though,  so  the  small  additional  computation  for 
diversity  emphasis  is  worth  the  increase  in  performance. 
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15.0  Miilticriteria  Method  Comparison 

The  constraint  method  will  now  be  used  to  generate  a  representation  of 
the  TRIPLEX  and  TISS  problems  to  provide  a  comparison  for  the  MCGA.  For 
both  problems,  a  50  point  representation  of  the  efficient  set  (E)  is  attempted. 
The  two  criteria  of  interest  are  the  unavailability  (i.e.  1.0  -  reliability)  and  the 
system  pmchase  cost  (in  dollars). 

The  implementation  of  the  two-dimensional  constraint  method  with  the 
ssga  as  the  underlying  single  criterion  optimization  method  requires  one 
criterion  to  be  established  as  a  constraint  while  the  other  is  optimized.  In  this 
thesis,  the  unavailability  is  constrained  (with  logarithmic  constraint  steps 
between  points).  A  multiplicative  fitness  penalty  function  (G)  is  applied  as  a 
cubic  of  the  value  of  the  constraint  violation  (see  Chapter  5  and  Section  11.1). 

15.1  Triplex  problem  comparison 

The  TRIPLEX  problem  wiU  now  be  optimized  by  the  constraint  method. 
Table  15-1  gives  the  input  setting  for  the  ssga  that  influence  the  constraint 
method’s  configuration  and  performance. 
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Description 

Value 

resolution 

50  points 

Population  size 

200 

crossover  rate 

0.8 

mutation  rate 

0.001 

maximum  cfe 

5,000 

PBL 

0.3 

G 

cubic-decay 

I  fitness  penalty 

Table  15-1:  TRIPLEX  ssga  configuration  for  constraint  method 

The  configuration  of  Table  15-1  was  used  to  generate  an  efficient  set 
representation  (e)  of  the  TRIPLEX  problem.  The  method  performed  186,000 
total  cost  function  evaluations,  or  an  average  of 3,750  cfe  per  ssga  run.  In  this 
attempt,  6  of  the  50  initial  populations  for  the  constrained  ssga  problems  held 
aU  tnfaagihlA  points  for  their  individually  imposed  constraint  (see  Section  11.1), 
requiring  random  regeneration.  Of  the  6  regenerated,  3  were  again  completely 
infeasible  t*-ansing  the  associated  constrained  problem  to  be  discarded. 

Of  the  remaining  47  points  created,  18  were  duplicates  of  other  points 
(clones)  flrtH  none  were  dominated,  leaving  29  efficient  points  for  e.  The 
statistics  of  the  constraint  method’s  attempt  are  summarized  in  Table  15-2. 


Description  _ _ _ _ _ I  Value 


desired  resolution  50 


efficient  points  of  solution  (e)  29 


dominated  points  0 


duplicate  points  18 


instances  where  initi^  population  was  infeasible  g 

inst^ces  where  second  attempt  to  create  an  irnti^  pop^ation  g 

failed  and  the  sub-problem  was  rejected  _ _ _ _ _ 

ssga  sub-problem  points  terminated  by  PBL  =  0.3  1 

”tot;S  cfe  of  method  _ _ _ 186,000 

Table  15-2:  Constraint  method  data  for  TRIPLEX  problem  optimization 

To  facilitate  a  comparison,  a  single  run  of  the  MCGA  has  been 
performed  on  the  TRIPLEX  problem.  The  MCGA  was  run  to  5,000  cfe,  with  a 
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crossover  rate  of  0.80  and  a  mutation  rate  of  0.001.  The  MCGA  parameters 
were  set  for  an  initial  P  of  200  members,  P  variability  of  (±2),  clone 

penalization,  tie  definitions,  and  t^  of  0.20. 

Table  15-3  shows  the  performance  characteristics  of  the  MCGA  and 
constraint  method  efficient  set  representations.  The  MCGA  run  terminated 
with  a  population  size  of  90  members. 


Performance  criterion 

Constraint  Method 

MCGA 

cfe 

186,000 

5,000 

range  variance 

6.737e-4 

5.639e-4 

distance  measme 

0.2545 

0.2116 

efficient  points 

29 

32 

duplicate  points 

18 

4 

dominated  points 

0 

54 

Table  15-3:  Performance  comparison  on  TRIPLEX  problem 


From  this  table  we  can  observe  the  impact  of  transferring  even  a  simple 
multicriteria  problem  into  a  set  of  single  criterion  problems  to  solve  it.  The 
constraint  method  performed  37.2  times  more  cfe  than  the  MCGA  performed 
to  generate  comparable  resiilts.  In  fact,  the  seven  point  distance  measure  and 
the  range  variance  for  the  constraint  method  were  16.8%  and  16.3%  worse 
than  MCGA,  respectively.  Finally,  Figure  15-1  shows  a  comparison  of  the  e 
created  by  the  MCGA  and  constraint  method  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem. 

Figure  15-1  shows  that  the  two  methods  agree  closely  on  the  E  of  the 
TRIPLEX  problem.  The  design  space  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem  is  very  small 
(1,000  points),  so  that  neither  method  should  struggle  in  determining  a  solution. 
The  two  methods  share  most  of  the  points  of  their  respective  e,  but  the  MCGA 
has  five  unique  points,  two  at  the  lower  right  comer  of  the  figure,  and  three  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  figure.  The  constraint  method  found  two  unique  points  of 
its  e;  one  located  in  the  center  of  the  figure  and  tiie  other  in  the  lower  right 
comer. 

Three  key  observations  can  be  made  from  Figure  15-1.  First,  the  reader 
is  reminded  that  the  actual  E  for  the  TRIPLEX  problem  is  unknown,  but  the 
close  agreement  between  the  two  methods  su^ests  that  both  provide  good 
approximations  of  it.  Secondly,  allowing  the  ssga  to  run  for  5,000  cfe  on  the 
TRIPLEX  problem  seemed  to  be  acceptable  during  single  criterion  problem 
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optimization,  but  the  MCGA  apparently  has  the  ability  to  resolve  what 
appears  to  be  an  accurate  e  in  approximately  the  same  number  of  cfe  as  one 
ssga  run  of  the  constraint  method.  Finally,  the  difficulty  in  determining  the 
resolution  appropriate  for  the  constraint  method  beforehand  is  slightly  evident 
in  this  problem. 


+ 


O 


MCGA: 

32  efficient  points 
5,000  cfe 

constraint  method: 

29  points 
186,000  cfe 


Figure  15-1:  MCGA  and  constraint  method  on  TRIPLEX  problem 

An  arbitrary  guess  that  a  50  point  resolution  would  sufficiently  resolve 
the  TRIPLEX  problem  efficient  set  causes  only  29  efficient  points  to  be 
located.  The  method  found  18  duplicates  (2/3  the  number  of  efficient  points), 
which  suggests  that  the  efficient  set  has  been  resolved  to  the  closest  extent 
possible.  If  the  resolution  was  increased,  the  number  of  failed  ssga  runs  and 
duplicate  points  would  increase  without  gaining  a  significant  number  of 
additional  points  in  e.  On  the  other  hand,  a  resolution  much  smaller  than  50 
would  leave  the  DM  with  insufficient  E  information  because  either  (1)  the 
number  of  points  in  e  would  be  smaller  and  E  would  be  insufficiently  resolved, 
or  (2)  all  ssga  runs  would  generate  unique  points,  causing  the  DM  to  ponder 
whether  or  not  additional  resolution  could  improve  e.  In  Figure  15-1,  for 
instance,  tbe  tight  resolution  of  the  representations  and  the  frequency  of 
duplicates  give  the  DM  some  assurance  that  the  “jump”  of  purchase  cost  when 
the  log  of  unavailability  drops  below  25  is  imbedded  in  the  problem 
characteristics  and  is  not  a  result  of  insufficient  resolution. 
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15^  nSS  problem  comparison 

The  TISS  problem  will  now  be  optimized  according  to  the  constraint 
method  guidelines  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Table  15-4  gives  tlie 
input  settings  for  the  ssga  that  influence  the  constraint  method’s  configuration 
and  performance: 


Description 

Value 

resolution 

50  points 

P 

600 

crossover  rate 

0.8 

mutation  rate 

0.00033 

_ maximum  cfe 

10,000 

PEL 

0.3 

Table  15-4:  TISS  problem  ssga  configuration  for  constraint  method 

The  constraint  method  attempt  at  the  TISS  problem  required  302,700 
cfe,  or  an  average  of 6,050  cfe  per  ssga  run.  Of  the  50  initial  populations 
created,  11  were  infeasible  and  were  regenerated.  Of  those  regenerated,  all  11 
populations  were  again  completely  infeasible,  causing  the  sub-problem  to  be 
discarded.  Therefore,  only  39  points  were  created  by  the  constraint  method. 
One  clone  and  15  dominated  points  were  created,  leaving  only  23  efficient 
points,  as  shown  in  Figure  15-2. 

Figure  15-2  shows  that  the  11  rejected  ssga  problems  were  tightly 
constrained  for  low  values  of  unavailability.  This  gap  in  the  figure  could  be  a 
sign  of  a  method  deficiency,  or  could  merely  indicate  that  the  discrete  TISS 
problem  has  no  efficient  points  in  that  region. 

The  dominated  points  are  close  to  e,  showing  only  tiiat  the  individual 
ssga  runs  terminated  close  to,  but  not  perfectly  at,  the  constrained  problems’ 
optima.  This  run  of  the  constraint  method  did  find  one  point  in  the  low  range  of 
unavailability — dxiring  its  unconstrained  ssga  attempt  to  locate  the  individual 
optima.  The  point  it  found  actually  dominated  the  point  the  author  originally 
believed  was  the  bound  of  E.  Unfortvmately,  though,  once  the  constraint  was 
applied,  the  method  was  imable  to  locate  another  point  until  imavailability 
exceeded  20. 
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purchase  cost  ($) 


Figure  15-2:  TISS  problem  results  for  constraint  method 


The  statistics  of  the  constraint  method  attempt  of  the  TISS  problem 
are  summarized  in  Table  15-5. 


Description 

Value 

desired  resolution 

50 

efficient  points  of  solution 

23 

dominated  points 

duplicate  points 

instances  where  initial  population  was  infeasible 

11 

instances  where  second  attempt  to  create  an  imtim  population 
failed  and  the  sub-problem  was  rejected 

11 

points  terminated  by  PBL  =  0.3 

27 

itotid  cfe  of  constraint  method 

302,700 

Table  15-5:  Constraint  method  data  for  TISS  problem  optimization 

To  facilitate  a  comparison,  a  single  run  of  the  MCGA  has  been 
performed  on  the  TISS  problem.  The  MCGA  was  run  to  10,000  cfe,  with  a 
crossover  rate  of  0.80  and  a  mutation  rate  of  0.00033.  The  MCGA  parameters 
were  set  for  an  initial  P  of  600  members,  P  variability  of  (±2),  clone 
penalization,  T^  tie  definitions,  and  a  t^o^  of  0.20.  The  MCGA  run  terminated 
with  a  population  size  of  350  members.  Table  15-6  shows  the  performance 
characteristics  of  the  MCGA  and  constraint  method  efficient  set 
representations. 
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performance  criterion 

constraint  method 

MCGA 

cfe 

302,700 

10,000 

range  variance  1  1.318e-2  1 

1.577e-4 

distance  measure  0.2791 

0.2786 

efficient  points  23 

_ 33 _ 

duplicate  points  1 

7 

15 

310 

Table  15-6:  Constraint  method  performance  data  on  TISS  problem 


From  this  table  we  observe  a  marked  advantage  in  using  the  MCGA. 
Though  its  representation  (the  final  ga  population)  contained  310  dominated 
and  7  duplicate  points,  filtering  those  points  out  leaves  33  points  in  e  compared 
to  only  23  in  the  constraint  method.  The  distance  measures  of  the  methods 
only  dififer  by  0.2%,  but  the  resolution  point  spacing  (range  variance)  is  nearly 
2  orders  of  magnitude  better  in  the  MCGA. 

The  actual  e  for  the  MCGA  run  and  the  constraint  method  run  are 
compared  in  Figure  15-3.  It  shows  that  again,  as  in  the  TRIPLEX  problem,  the 
two  methods  generally  agree  on  the  location  of  E.  Unlike  the  TRIPLEX 
problem,  however,  where  the  design  space  is  very  small  and  the  agreement  is 
expected  to  be  close,  the  large  discrete  design  space  of  the  TISS  problem  is 
more  difficult  for  both  methods.  The  best  comparison  of  the  two  methods  can 
be  made  by  looking  at  the  low  unavailability  range  of  Figure  15-3.  The 
constraint  method  found  the  lowest  unavailability  value  known  using  an 
imconstrained  ssga  problem,  but  is  unable  to  generate  another  point  until 
\mavailability  increases  to  over  20.  The  MCGA,  in  comparison,  does  not  locate 
the  very  lower  bound  of  the  efficient  set,  but  it  is  able  to  locate  points  and 
spread  them  nicely  to  values  of  unavailability  of  about  12.  The  most  obvious, 
and  significant  difference  between  the  methods,  though,  is  the  number  of  cfe 
each  performed.  In  this  test,  the  constraint  method  performs  30  times  as 
many  cfe  as  the  MCGA! 
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MCGA: 

33  points 
10,000  cfe 

constraint  method: 

23  points 
302,700  cfe 


Figure  15-3:  MCGA  and  constraint  method  comparison  on  TISS  problem 

From  this  limited  comparison  using  two  discrete,  two-cnteria  fault 
tolerant  system  design  problems,  we  can  conclude  that  the  MCGA  is  capable 
of  generating  an  excellent  e  in  a  low  number  of  cfe  when  compared  to  a  method 
that  require  many  single-criterion  sub-problems  to  be  solved.  The  MCGA 
spreads  its  representation  very  evenly  as  shown  by  the  low  range  variance 
values  produced,  but  it  appears  to  experience  some  difficulty  in  locating  those 
points  at  the  far  limits  of  the  efficient  set.  Some  additional  work  on  the 
mechanisms  of  the  MCGA  may  be  able  to  aid  the  expansion  of  its  solution  to 
cover  a  greater  range  of  the  efficient  set. 

Though  the  results  of  Chapter  14  show  rather  conclusively  that  using  a 
fixed  population  size  in  the  MCGA  will  provide  the  best  performance,  a  variable 
P  has  been  used  in  this  comparison  to  show  that  even  at  its  slightly  degraded 
level  of  performance,  the  MCGA  outperforms  the  constraint  method  handily. 
The  (±2)  variability  is  also  used  for  a  reason  that  affects  the  constraint  method 
as  well— a  lack  of  understanding  beforehand  of  what  the  proper  resolution 
shoffid  be.  In  both  methods,  choosing  the  resolution  too  small  affects  the 
representation,  while  choosing  it  too  laige  requires  excessive  cfe.  Allowing  the 
MCGA  to  choose  its  own  population  size  removes  that  burden  fi-om  the  DM. 

The  final  issue  of  contention  necessary  to  compare  the  MCGA  and 
constraint  methods  is  their  ability  to  handle  problems  with  more  than  two 
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criteria.  As  described  in  Section  11.1,  the  constraint  method  is  severely  limited 
by  such  problems.  The  MCGA,  on  the  other  hand,  adapts  readily  to  many 
criteria  because  it  always  chooses  members  on  the  basis  of  dominance,  which 
is  defined  identically  for  any  number  of  criteria.  This  diesis  has  not 
investigated  problems  of  more  than  two  criteria,  but  the  MCGA  suffers  no 
theoretical  limitations  of  larger  dimensioned  problems. 
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16.0  Summary  of  Multicriteria  Design 

Fault  tolerant  system  optimization  normally  requires  extensive  and 
usually  subtle  tradeoffs  between  factors  such  as  component  quality, 
reconfiguration  strategies,  level  of  redundancy,  and  operational  policies. 
Optimization  strategies  must  incorporate  the  conflicting  effects  of  such 
constraints  as  performance  specifications,  reliability  goals,  and  size  and  weight 
in  order  to  design  to  minimize  cost.  Whenever  possible,  the  designer  attempts 
to  combine  aU  criteria  of  interest  into  a  single  cost  fimetion.  However,  criteria 
are  not  always  commensmate,  requiring  the  introduction  of  multicriteria 
optimization  techniques. 

Several  types  of  multicriteria  optimization  can  be  performed  depending 
on  the  level  of  involvement  the  DM  wishes  to  have  in  the  optimization  process, 
and  the  computational  constraints  involved.  This  thesis  looks  solely  at 
generating  methods  of  multicriteria  optimization  where  a  representation  of  the 
problem’s  efficient  set  is  generated  so  that  the  DM  not  only  has  a  number  of 
potential  solutions  from  which  to  choose,  but  she  is  also  given  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  criteria. 

The  most  common  generating  techniques  in  use  are  the  £-constraint  and 
weighting  methods.  A  form  of  the  e-constraint  method  is  created  for  this  thesis 
to  allow  optimization  of  two-criteria  problems.  The  single  criterion  ssga  is  used 
as  the  underlying  optimization  method  to  capitalize  on  the  robustness  of  the 
method  demonstrated  earlier  in  this  thesis  and  to  allow  the  optimization  of 
mixed  and  discrete  parameter  fault  tolerant  problems.  The  constraint 
framework  using  a  multiplicative  fitness  penalty  function  described  in  Chapter 
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5  is  included  that  allows  the  ga  to  scale  the  penalty  automatically .  The  ability 
of  ga  to  effectively  deal  with  hmction  constraints  in  this  manner  is 
demonstrated  by  its  good  performance  in  Chapter  15. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  latter  half  of  this  thesis  is  the  examination  of  a 
genetic  algorithm  that  uses  dominance  as  its  string  selection  criterion  to 
operate  on  multicriteria  fault  tolerant  design  problem  directly.  The 
Multicriteria  Genetic  Algorithm  (MCGA)  represents  a  fresh  approach  for 
multicriteria  optimization.  Its  remarkable  effectiveness  may  generate 
revolution  in  optimal  design.  It  promises  to  revolutionize  the  ability  of  a  DM  to 
analyze  the  complex  tradeoffs  of  non-commensurate  criteria  and  produce  more 
versatile,  satisfactory  designs. 

The  MCGA  is  an  unproved  capability  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
ability  of  the  ga  in  general  to  perform  multicriteria  optimization  has  only  had 
limited  analysis.  Unlike  the  single  criterion  application  of  the  ga,  where  the 
basic  framework  and  performance  of  the  ga  has  been  worked  out  and  debated 
for  several  years,  multicriteria  ga  implementations  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
Therefore,  this  thesis  not  only  had  to  research  whether  ga’s  can  do 
multicriteria  optimization  of  fault  tolerant  system  design  better  than  other 
methods,  it  also  needed  to  investigate  the  basic  viability  of  ga’s  in  multicriteria 
optimization  and  the  form  the  ga  should  take. 

This  thesis  explored  the  effects  clones,  population  variability,  and 
candidate  member  tie  definitions  have  on  MCGA  performance.  A  set  of 
performance  criteria  for  evaluating  multicriteria  methods  has  been  created 
and  used  to  compare  the  performance  of  various  MCGA  configurations.  Clones 
significantly  affect  performance,  and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  them  is  to 
allow  their  presence  in  the  population,  but  with  heavy  penalties  eissigned  to 
their  reproductive  ability. 

The  effect  of  population  size  variability  has  been  examined  to  determine 
whether  the  MCGA  is  capable  of  varying  its  own  population  size  for  optimal 
performance  because  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  a  proper  fixed  population 
size.  The  results  show  that  the  advantage  of  population  size  variability 
inclusion  depends  on  the  user’s  confidence  in  the  fixed  population  size  chosen. 

A  properly  sized  fixed  population  outperforms  a  variable  population  size,  while 
the  performance  of  a  variable  population  size  MCGA  outperforms  fixed 
popidation  attempts  with  poorly  chosen  population  sizes. 
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Toiimament  selection  with  domination  as  the  selection  criterion  is  used 
as  the  basis  of  selecting  parents  for  mating  in  the  MCGA.  The  manner  in 
which  domination  is  defined  dictated  that  a  tie  between  candidate  solutions  has 
to  be  decided  by  equivalence  dass  sharing  to  spread  the  population  along  the 
efficient  front.  The  definition  of  ties  is  explored  for  its  effect  on  the  conflict 
between  domination  and  diversity  in  the  MCGA  population.  This  research 
reveals  that  on  the  test  problems  examined,  defining  ties  as  when  one  (only) 
candidate  does  not  dominate  the  entire  tournament  set  provides  the  best 
MCGA  performance.  This  result  shows  that  diversity  maintenance  via 
sharing  is  crudal  to  optimal  MCGA  performance. 

A  small  comparison  of  the  MCGA  with  the  constraint  method  shows 
that  both  methods  are  effective  at  providing  accurate  representations  of  the 
multicriteria  effident  set.  The  MCGA  proves  to  be  superior  for  three  main 
reasons:  (1)  the  difficulty  involved  in  using  the  constraint  method  for  three  or 
more  criteria,  (2)  the  much  larger  numbers  of  cost  functions  required  to 
optimize  many  ssga  single-criterion  problems  for  the  constraint  method 
representation  compared  to  the  MCGA  which  optimizes  directly  on  the 
effident  set  representation,  and  (3)  the  uncertainty  involved  in  choosing  a 
proper  effident  set  resolution  fi*om  the  constraint  method  that  properly  covers 
the  effident  set  without  creating  excessive  computational  effort.  The  MCGA 
resolution  is  limited  only  by  the  popidation  size  if  popffiation  variability  is  not 
permitted  or  only  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  if  population  size 
variability  is  allowed. 

The  performance  of  the  MCGA  can  be  expected  to  surpass  other 
generating  methods  more  as  the  model  complexity,  number  of  criteria,  and 
discrete  nature  of  problem  increase.  In  all  three  cases,  a  genetic  algorithm 
that  uses  domination  as  its  selection  criterion  continues  retains  its  robustness 
and  shows  a  superior  ability  to  generate  a  highly  resolved,  quality  effident  set 
representation.  The  results  of  this  thesis  suggest  that  the  MCGA  is  an 
effective  means  of  optimizing  multicriteria  fault  tolerant  system  design 
problems  easily,  quickly,  and  accurately — the  design  community  needs  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  how  to  best  capitalize  on  the  strength  of  the  MCGA. 
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17.0  Suggestions  for  Further  Work 


17.1  Sin^eCrit^on 

The  field  of  genetic  programming  is  expanding  at  an  esponential  rate. 
The  massive  influx  of  effort  and  literature  in  this  field  (of  which  this  work  is 
included)  reflects  the  exciting  potential  so  much  of  the  scientific  community 
sees  in  the  ga.  The  biannual  proceeding  of  the  Intemational  Conference  on 
Grenetic  Algorithms  (ICGA)  provides  a  sampling  of  the  astounding  advances 
currently  being  made.  The  Internet  access  provided  by  David  Goldbeig'  and  his 
eissociates  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (Jenetic  Algorithm  Laboratory  (IlliGAL) 
and  the  user  group  comp.ai.genetic  are  just  two  of  the  means  by  which  the  ga 
community  is  communicating  to  speed  the  spread  of  progress  in  the  field. 

Further  work  on  the  applicability  of  ga’s  to  fault  tolerant  system  design 
could  incorporate  many  of  the  advancements  being  pursued  around  the  world 
due  to  the  general,  problem-independent  nature  of  the  ga.  Some  of  the 
potentially  usefiil  features  located  recently  include  introns  between 
parameters  on  a  string  and  incest  prevention  in  mating. 

Those  specific  items  that  revealed  themselves  over  the  course  of  this 
research  as  worthy  of  additional  investigation  include: 

Disallowed  Parameters 

The  direct  effect  disallowed  parameters  have  on  genetic  algorithm 
convergence  and  exploration  has  not  been  rigorously  pursued  in  this  thesis. 
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The  impact  of  “wasted”  space  on  the  binary  representation  of  parameters  was 
analyzed  in  Section  8.5,  but  no  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  investigation. 
The  fact  that  the  ssga  is  more  significantly  impacted  by  disallowed  parameters 
tViaTi  the  tga  is  substantiated  by  this  investigation,  but  the  reason  for  this 
conclusion  has  not  been  determined. 

Clones 

As  was  stated  in  Chapter  4  in  the  discussion  of  the  ssga  used  in  this 
thesis,  the  concept  of  “steady-state  without  duplicates”  is  not  used  because  (1) 
the  ssga  used  here  is  an  independent  development  that  did  not  take  the  work  of 
others  into  accotmt  in  its  original  configuration  and  (2)  the  use  of  “steady-state 
without  duplicates”  eliminates  the  ability  to  determine  convergence  based  on 
the  principles  of  Chapter  6.  “Steady-state  without  duplicates”,  as  described  in 
[3],  discards  children  that  are  duplicates  of  current  members  of  the  population. 
This  keeps  the  entire  population  unique.  The  benefits  cited  by  Davis  are  the 
much  more  efficient  use  of  the  reproductive  cycle  and  greater  population 
diversity. 

Additional  work  on  the  ssga  could  make  use  of  “steady-state  without 
duplicates”  where  diversity  and  computational  efficiency  is  considered  more 
important  than  the  ability  to  detect  convergence. 

Convergence 

The  efforts  to  define  ga  convergence  in  this  thesis  (see  Chapter  6) 
provide  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the  behavior  of  the  ssga  as  it  is  presently 
configured.  The  “product  of  the  bit  likeness”  (PEL)  figure  of  merit  shows  that 
convergent  behavior  can  be  observed  for  the  ssga  and  an  effective  termination 
criterion  can  be  developed.  Additional  research  that  looks  at  some  form  of  the 
PEL  gradient  to  determine  when  the  sharp  rise  occurs  would  stand  to  improve 
the  robustness  of  this  termination  criterion. 

Function  Constraints: 

The  ability  of  the  ga  to  assign  its  own  penalty  function  scaling  is  a 
concept  the  author  beheves  is  original  to  this  thesis.  The  theoretical  basis  has 
not  been  rigorously  developed  and  general  apphcability  to  a  wide  set  of  fimction 
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constraints  has  not  been  investigated.  The  benefits  of  this  novel  approach 
have  only  been  tested  in  the  multicriteria  context  of  Section  11.1.  Additional 
work  in  this  area  should  build  an  analytical  and  empirical  framework  for  the 
viabihty  of  this  general  penalty  function  approach. 

Parallelization 

That  the  ga  is  highly  suited  for  parallel  computing  is  rarely  refuted.  The 
efforts  of  this  thesis  are  limited  to  serial  computing  applications.  However,  the 
framework  established  could  be  adapted  to  parallel  configurations  of  either: 

1)  distributed  processing  among  linked  workstations  or  personal  computers 

2)  parallel  computing  hardware 

In  [17],  the  authors  reference  a  population  size  study  by  G.  G. 

Robertson  (Proceedings  of  the  5th  International  Conference  on  Machine 
Learning,  1988),  which  found  that  performance  using  a  parallel  computing 
system  monotonically  increases  with  population  size.  This  is  not  siirprising 
when  there  is  no  real  “cost”  for  laiger  populations.  In  serial  machines  mainly 
available  today,  there  is  a  fixed  cost  increment  for  each  population  member;  a 
real  tradeoff  between  population  size  and  “performance”  exists. 

Coupling  the  ssga,  which  provides  optimal  performance  when 
computational  limitations  are  eased  and  population  sizes  are  increased,  and 
pauallel  configurations  wiU  undoubtedly  create  a  very  competitive  optimization 
framework. 

17J2  Multicriteria 
Tournament  set  size  (t^om) 

As  presented  in  Section  12.4,  the  tournament  set  size  t^,„  is  one  of  the 
four  MCGA  performance  parameters  that  must  be  set  correctly  for  optimal 
MCGA  performance.  This  thesis  used  a  fixed  t^^  of  0.2,  or  20  percent  of  the 
current  population  size.  The  appropriateness  of  this  choice  has  not  been 
verified.  Reference  [10]  includes  a  brief  look  at  the  general  setting  of  but 
an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  appropriate  tournament  size  for  multicriteria 
genetic  algorithm  optimization  is  critical  for  the  furtherance  of  this  ga 
apphcation. 
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Convergence  testing 


The  ability  to  determine  satisfactory  ga  convergence  and  terminate  the 
algorithm  is  especially  difficult  in  the  MCGA  because  the  algorithm  is 
converging  to  a  population  of  points  that  represent  an  unknown  quantity.  The 
development  of  a  means  of  termination  based  on  MCGA  convergence  may  be 
hnked  to  convergence  of  the  ssga  with  “steady-state  without  duplicates” 
apphed. 

Representing  the  efficient  set  bounds 

The  MCGA  is  shown  in  Chapter  15  to  have  some  amount  of  difficulty 
reaching  the  boundaries  of  the  efficient  set.  The  push  towards  dominance 
seems  to  be  greatest  where  tradeoffs  between  criteria  are  the  smallest. 
Unfortunately,  DM  may  need  information  on  the  limitations-of-possibility, 
which  requires  some  assurance  that  the  efficient  set  representation  includes 
the  actual  boimds.  The  MCGA,  as  it  is  presently  formulated,  needs  to  be 
augmented  with  additional  operators  to  enhance  exploration  toward  the  edges 
of  the  efficient  set  or  will  have  to  used  in  conjunction  with  another  method. 

One  option  that  has  not  be  tested  is  to  run  individual  ssga  runs  for  each 
criterion  to  determine  approximation  of  the  bounds,  and  then  to  include 

those  points  into  the  MCGA  population  with  a  multicriteria  form  of  elitism  to 
enhance  their  ability  to  produce  offspring. 

Constraint  method 

Though  the  constraint  method  has  been  shown  to  be  generally  inferior  to 
the  MCGA,  additional  work  in  the  area  of  multicriteria  optimization  will  always 
need  sound  competitive  methods  to  compare  performance  against.  A  few 
simple  configuration  changes  of  the  constraint  method  used  in  this  thesis 
should  greatly  improve  the  competitiveness  of  the  method: 

1)  If  a  good  initial  population  is  generated,  each  subsequent  ssga  run  for  the 
constraint  method  could  start  with  that  initial  population,  thus  saving  a 
great  deal  number  of  cfe.  In  fact,  the  effort  required  would  be  equal  to  the 
population  size  times  (resolution  - 1). 
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2)  The  constraint  method  has  the  most  difficulty  finding  points  when  the 
underlying  single-criterion  problem  is  tightly  constrained.  As  such,  better 
performance  can  be  attained  in  two-criteria  problems  by  switching  the 
criterion  and  the  constraint  with  each  other  at  some  mid-point  of  operation. 
In  this  way,  both  edges  of  the  efficient  set  are  located  by  sub-problems  with 
larger  feasibility  regions. 
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Appendix  A:  The  Markov  Modeling  Method 


A1  Background 

Markov  modeling  techniques  provide  a  systematic  means  of 
investigating  system  reliability  for  large,  complex  systems  and  determining  life 
cycle  (time  dependent)  system  costs.  They  permit  the  inclusion  of  sequence 
dependent  events  such  as  repairs  in  a  natural  fashion.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  aspects  of  Markov  models  is  their  ability  to  permit  simplifying 
approximations  to  be  made  and  to  provide  means  to  obtain  bounds  on  these 
approximations.  The  basic  concepts  of  Markov  modeling  are  best  introduced 
by  simple,  but  representative  examples.  These  examples  clearly  point  out  the 
general  flexibility  as  well  as  the  main  drawback  of  the  method,  particularly  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  state  space.  Techniques  used  to  reduce  the  state  space 
to  manageable  proportions,  without  compromising  the  quality  of  the  analysis, 
are  described  in  detail  in  [1]. 

A2  Single-Component  System 

Figure  A-1  shows  a  single-component  system.  The  first  step  in  modeling 
the  reliability  of  this  system  is  to  determine  what  the  system  requires  to  be  in 
an  operational  state.  This  single-component  system  has  a  trivial  operational 
requirement:  it  is  operational  if  the  single  component.  A,  has  not  failed. 
(Conversely,  the  system  is  failed  if  component  A  has  failed).  While  this  step  is 
simple  for  this  system,  it  is  ofl«n  one  of  the  most  comphcated  steps  in  modeling 
a  complex  system,  characterized  by  many  operational  states  and  subtle 
interactions  among  components. 


A 


Figure  A-1:  Single  component  system  block  diagram 


Given  the  system  operational  requirements,  the  next  step  is  to 
construct  Markov  model  states.  A  state  represents  a  unique  configuration  of 
failed  and  operational  elements,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  sequence  of 
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the  failures  that  led  to  it.  Figure  A-2  shows  the  Markov  model  for  the  one- 
element  system.  In  general,  a  model  is  generated  by  first  creating  state  1,  the 
state  where  there  are  no  failed  components  in  the  system.  The  various 
transitions  out  of  state  1  represent  failures  of  the  system  components, 
accounted  for  individually  or  in  groups.  In  this  case  there  is  only  one 
component,  thus  a  transition  denoted  X  is  created  leading  to  state  2.  This  state 
represents  t.hig  system  when  component  A  is  failed.  Noting  the  operational 
requirements  for  this  system,  state  2  is  labeled  as  a  system  fafiiue.  Since 
there  is  only  one  component  in  the  system  and  its  failure  has  been  accounted 
for,  the  Markov  model  is  complete. 


Figure  A-2:  Single  component  system  Markov  model 

This  system’s  reliability  is  just  the  probability,  as  a  function  of  time,  of 
being  in  state  1.  Actually,  there  is  a  probability  associated  with  each  state. 

For  example,  at  time  zero  the  probability  of  being  in  state  1  (no  failures)  is  1  (or 
100%)  and  the  probability  of  being  in  state  2,  or  any  other  state,  is  0. 
Parameter  X  on  the  transition  in  the  model  not  only  indicates  that  component 
A  has  failed  along  this  transition,  but  that  the  component’s  failure  rate  is  X 
failures  per  hour.  Throu^out  our  discussion,  it  will  be  assumed  that  all  failure 
rates  are  constant  in  time.  To  obtain  the  system  reliability  as  well  as  other 
state  probabilities  of  interest  as  a  function  of  time,  we  need  to  track  the 
probability  “flowing”  out  of  state  1  into  state  2.  Probability  flow  is  the  product 
of  the  transition  rate  and  the  state  probability  for  the  state  at  the  origin  of  the 
transition.  Thus,  a  state  with  zero  probability  has  no  probability  flowing  out  of 
it,  a  state  with  no  exiting  transitions  has  no  flow  out,  and  a  state  with 
probability  equal  to  1  and  an  exiting  transition  rate  of  X.  has  an  instantaneous 
flow  out  equal  to  X.  The  rate  of  change  of  each  probability  is  then  given  by  the 
net  probability  flow  into  the  corresponding  state.  A  Markov  model  is  thus 
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mathematically  described  by  a  set  of  differential  equations  governing  the 
evolution  in  time  of  the  probabibties  of  being  in  each  state. 

Using  the  definition  of  the  probability  flows,  the  following  equations  are 
obtained  for  the  Markov  model  shown  in  Figure  A-2: 


dPi(t) 

dt 

dP2(t) 

dt 


=  -APi(t) 


=  APi(t) 


(1) 

(2) 


These  equations,  representing  the  rate  of  changes  in  each  state  variable 
(Pi  and  P2),  are  called  state  equations.  Equation  (1)  shows  that  the  rate  of 
change  in  probability  for  state  1  is  the  exiting  transition  rate  X  times  the 
probability  of  being  in  state  1.  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  the  transition  is 
out  of  the  state  and,  therefore,  reduces  the  probability  of  being  in  state  1. 
Equation  (2)  is  interpreted  similarly.  Note  that  the  flow  is  into  state  2;  the 
positive  term  indicates  an  entering  transition  which  increases  the  probability 
in  state  2.  Also,  the  flow  into  state  2  is  the  rate  X  times  the  probability  of  state 
1;  the  flow  on  this  transition  is  due  to  state  1,  the  origin  of  the  transition. 
Equations  (1)  and  (2),  along  with  the  initial  condition  of  the  state  probabilities, 
Pl(0)  =  1  and  P2(0)  =  0,  provide  a  complete  description  of  the  system’s 

reliability.  Markov  models  have  the  property  that  a  flow  leaving  one  state 
enters  another,  as  shown  in  Equations  (1)  and  (2).  Hence,  the  total  system 
probability  does  not  change  as  the  system  evolves.  This  fundamental  property 
is  called  conservation  of  probability.  The  sum  of  all  the  system’s  state 
probabilities  is  always  equal  to  1. 

There  are  many  ways  of  solving  Equations  (1)  and  (2)  in  closed  form, 
such  as  standard  integration  or  Laplace  transform.  Using  any  convenient 
technique  emd  recalling  that  the  failure  rate  X  is  constant,  yields  the  solution: 

Pl(t)  =  e-^t  (3) 

P2(t)  =  1-e-^t  (4) 


State  1  starts  with  a  probability  of  1  and  decays  exponentially  toward  0, 
while  state  2  has  a  probability  initially  at  0  which  grows  toward  1.  Notice  that 
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the  sum  of  the  two  state  probabiKties  is  1  at  all  times,  thus  indicating  the 
conservation  of  probability. 

Two  Ck>mponent  System  with  Repairs 

Figure  A-3  shows  a  two-component  system  where  the  components  are 
connected  in  parallel.  The  requirement  for  system  operation  is  that  at  least 
one  of  the  two  components  is  working.  These  components  can  be  repaired 
when  they  are  failed. 


Figure  A-3:  Two  component  system  block  diagram 

The  Markov  model  of  this  system  is  shown  in  Figure  A-4.  State  1 
represents  the  no-failure  configuration.  Possible  events  when  in  this  state  are 
that  component  A  can  fail  or  component  B  can  fail.  These  two  possibilities  are 
captured  in  the  transitions  leaving  state  1  with  the  rates  and 

respectively.  State  2  represents  component  A  failed  and  B  working.  Possible 
events  leading  out  of  state  2  are  that  component  B  may  fail  (exiting  transition 
X2)  or  that  component  A  may  be  repaired  (exiting  transition  pj).  Here,  Pi 

stands  for  the  repair  rate  for  component  A. 

The  failure  of  component  B  leads  to  state  4,  while  the  repair  of 
component  A  leads  back  to  state  1,  returning  the  system  to  the  no-failure 
state.  Similarly,  the  exiting  transitions  for  state  3,  the  B  failed/A  working 
state,  are  a  feilure  of  component  A  (transition  Xi  going  to  state  5)  and  a  repair 
of  component  B  (transition  P2  going  back  to  state  1).  Notice  that  repairs, 
which  are  sequence-dependent  events  (since  they  can  only  be  performed  after  a 
component  has  failed),  are  easily  included  in  the  model. 
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Figure  A-4:  Two  component  system  Markov  model 

States  4  and  5  represent  system  failure,  being  distinguished  only  by  the 
sequence  of  events  leading  to  the  loss  of  both  components.  States  1,  2,  and  3 
represent  the  system  in  an  operational  configuration.  If  one  was  concerned 
with  degraded  operational  modes,  such  as  operating  without  a  backup,  then 
this  model  could  also  provide  that  information  by  giving  the  probabihty  of 
states  2  and  3  independent  of  state  1. 

States  4  and  5  both  represent  system  configurations  where  components 
A  and  B  are  failed.  However,  in  state  4  component  A  failed  first  and  in  state  5 
component  B  failed  first.  In  both  of  these  states,  the  possible  events  are  the 
repair  of  A  (transition  pi  leading  to  state  3)  and  the  repair  of  B  (transition  P2 

leading  to  state  2).  Since  the  possible  actions  taken  and  their  consequences, 
i.e.,  the  destination  states,  are  the  same  in  states  4  and  5,  these  states  may  be 
lumped  together  if  the  order-of-failure  distinction  is  not  needed  in  the  analysis. 
The  resulting  model  is  shown  in  Figure  A-5.  This  simplification  is  referred  to  as 
exact  aggregation  of  states  and  introduces  no  approximations.  It  is  useful  in 
systems  where  there  are  many  identical  components  each  with  an  identical 
impact  on  the  system  operation. 
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Figure  A-5:  Aggregated  two  component  system  Markov  model 

The  state  equations  for  the  model  in  Figure  A-5  are  obtained  by 
inspection  of  the  model  diagram  and  applying  the  rule  for  determining  flows. 


The  state  equations  are: 

=  -(^1  +  ?l2)Pl(t)  +  piP2(t)  +  p2P3(t)  (5) 

dt 

=  XlFlit)  -  (X2  +  pi)P2(t)  +  p2P4(t)  (6) 

dt 

=  X2Pl(t)  -  ai  +  p2)P3(t)  +  piP4(t)  (7) 

dt 

=  X2P2(t)  +  ^lP3(t)  -  (pi  +  p2)P4(t)  (8) 


Note  that  all  flows  leaving  a  state  (negative  terms)  appear  as  a  flow 
pnf^ring  a  State  (positive  terms),  thus  indeed  probability  is  conserved. 
Equations  (5)  through  (8),  together  with  the  initial  condition  that  state  1  has  a 
probability  of  1  and  aU  other  states  have  probabilities  of  0  at  time  =  0,  provide 
a  complete  description  of  the  system.  Figure  1-2  is  the  same  as  that  in  Figure 
A-5,  except  that  the  repair  from  state  4  is  assumed  to  always  be  a  complete 
system  repair  that  takes  the  system  back  to  state  1. 
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All  systems  reach  a  point  where  the  state  probabilities  are  no  longer 
changing.  In  the  example  of  the  single-component  system  this  situation 
occurred  when  all  of  the  probability  was  in  state  2  and  none  was  in  state  1. 
This  is  common  for  systems  without  repair.  After  a  long  period  of  time  most 
states  have  probabilities  of  0  and  only  a  few  states,  called  trapping  states, 
have  probabilities  that  are  between  0  and  1.  In  the  case  of  systems  with 
repairs,  however,  when  they  reach  steady  state,  all  their  state  probabilities 
may  be  between  0  and  1.  This  comes  about  because  a  balance  is  reached 
between  the  flows  leaving  and  those  entering  the  states.  For  example,  when 
the  flow  leaviug  state  1  in  Figure  A-5  equals  the  flow  entering  state  1,  its 
probability  no  longer  changes.  This  occurs  when  the  probabilities  of  states  1, 

2,  and  3  obtain  values  such  that  the  flows  are  in  balance.  Equation  (5)  shows 
that  this  balance  is  obtained  when  dPi(t)  /  dt  =  0.  Similarly,  when  the 

derivatives  of  all  state  probabilities  are  eqiial  to  0,  the  system  has  come  to  its 
steady  state. 

The  steady  state  is  an  important  characteristic  of  fault  tolerant  system 
analysis.  After  an  initial  transient  phase,  most  systems  will  operate 
continuoiisly  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  Although  various  components 
fail  and  are  repaired  as  the  system  evolves,  the  probabilities  of  the  various 
system  states  have  come  to  steady  state.  Therefore,  the  system  analysis  is, 
in  fact,  an  analysis  of  the  system  operating  at  steady  state.  For  the 
completeness  of  this  introduction  however,  we  will  briefly  discuss  the  time- 
dependent  problem. 

The  dosed-form  solution  of  equations  (5)  through  (8)  for  this  two- 
component  system,  as  is  true  of  most  systems  with  repairs,  is  rather  complex 
and  not  particularly  enlightening.  It  is  more  common  to  solve  such  system 
models  mamerically. 
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First,  the  system  equations  are  written  in  matrix  form: 

(^1+A,2)  \ll  \L2  0 

-(A<2  +  Hi)  0  |j.2 

X,2  0  — (X1  +  IX2)  |ll 

0  X2  Xi  -(^1+^12) 

where  the  state  vector  is: 

P(t)  =  [Pi(t),P2(t),P3(t),P4(t)]T  (10) 

Notice  that  the  coltmms  of  the  matrix  add  to  zero.  This  represents  the 
flow  conservation  property  in  the  system:  all  flows  leaving  a  state  must  enter 
another  state.  The  matrix  equation  may  be  written  more  concisely  as: 

^^  =  AP(t)  (11) 

dt 

Equation  (11)  is  the  continuous-time  representation  of  the  Markov 
model.  Matrix  A  is  the  continuous-time  transition  matrix.  While  there  are 
many  ways  of  numerically  integrating  this  equation,  the  one  shown  here  is 
straightforward  and  adequate  in  many  situations.  The  derivative  is 
approximated  over  a  discrete  time  step  At  by: 

[P(t+At)  -  P(t)]  /  At  =  A  P(t) 

Multiplying  each  side  by  At  and  moving  the  state  vector  P(t)  to  the  right- 
hand  side  gives: 

P(t+At)  =  [I  +  A  At]  P(t) 

where  matrix  I  is  the  identity  matrix.  The  term  in  brackets  may  be 
relabeled  as  matrix  M: 

P(t+At)  =  MP(t)  (12) 

M  is  the  discrete-time  transition  matrix.  The  above  approximation. 
Equation  (12),  is  called  Forward  (or  Explicit)  Euler  integration. 
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Equation  (12)  represents  a  recursive  solution  for  the  Markov  model. 
Given  the  system’s  initial  condition,  P(0),  it  is  possible  to  use  this  equation  to 

propagate  the  state  probability  in  time: 

P(At)  =  MP(0) 

P(2At)  =  MP(At) 

P(3At)  =  MP(2At) 

P(4At)  =  MP(3At) 


P(nAt)  =  MP[(n-l)At]=Mnp(0) 

The  above  procedure  gives  the  state  probabilities  as  a  function  of  time 
from  timft  =  0  to  time  =  nAt.  It  may  also  be  viewed  as  an  iterative  solution  of 
the  steady-state  problem,  i.e.,  A  P(t)  =  0,  if  continued  until  the  state 
probabilities  no  longer  change. 

A  few  remarks  need  to  be  made  concerning  this  solution  procedure. 

First,  At  must  be  judiciously  selected  such  that  the  integration  is  stable,  has 
the  desired  acctiracy  and  produces  meaningful  probabilities,  i.e.,  between  0  and 
1.  Second,  in  performing  these  calculations  on  a  computer,  special  care  must 
be  taken  lest  round-off  errors  destroy  the  solution.  Finally,  a  faster  version  of 
this  integration  scheme,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  M  is  time-invariant, 
may  be  constructed,  based  on  a  very  efficient  technique  to  evaluate  powers  of 
a  matrix. 
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Appendix  B:  The  Branch  and  Bound  Method 


The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  genetic  algorithms  cannot  be 
determined  without  comparing  them  against  other,  proven  discrete-parameter 
optimization  techniques.  Comparing  the  different  methods  can  provide  an 
assessment  of  each  based  on  such  figures  of  merit  as  real-time  operating 
duration,  consistency  and  reliability  of  convergence,  and  ease  of  use. 

From  the  Society  for  Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics  (SIAM) 
course  notes  tutorial  on  Numerical  Optimization  Algorithms  and  Software 
[19],  page  48:  “In  many  applications  the  solution  of  an  optimization  problem 
only  makes  sense  if  certain  of  the  unknowns  . . .  are  integers. . .  Although  a 
number  of  algorithms  have  been  proposed  for  [the  integer  programming 
problem],  the  branch-and-bound  technique  is  used  in  almost  all  the  software  we 
collected.  The  technique  has  proven  to  be  efficient  on  practical  problems,  and 
it  has  the  added  advantage  that  it  solves  ‘continuous’  linear  programs ...  as 
sub-problems  . . .” 

The  branch  and  boimd  optimization  method  provides  a  means  of  solving 
a  set  of  constrained  continuous  problems  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  discrete  or 
integer  solution.  Branch  and  bo\md  has  two  phases:  (1)  partition  the  sample 
space  of  solutions  into  mutually  exclusive  and  completely  exhaustive  sets  by  a 
specified  decision  algorithm  (branch);  (2)  create  upper  and  lower  bounds  over 
the  objective  functions  in  these  sets  (bound).  These  phases  are  repeated  until 
the  solution  is  better  than  the  bounds  on  all  the  unexplored  sets  (optimal). 

Branch  and  bound  is  actually  not  an  optimization  method  in  itself.  It  is 
a  record  keeping  algorithm  used  to  track  the  progress  of  a  subordinate 
optimization  method.  The  branch  and  bmmd  capability  of  DOME  uses  the 
Down-hill  Simplex  continuous  parameter  optimization  method  to  solve  the 
stack  of  potential  solutions  (branches).  As  the  method  progresses,  it  further 
constrains  the  discrete  parameters  for  each  sub  problem  on  its  stack  of 
potential  solutions.  Because  of  its  underlying  continuous  nature,  branch  and 
boimd  can  not  only  adjust  itself  to  mixed  continuous/discrete  parameter 
problems,  it’s  abilities  are  improved  when  the  discrete  constraints  are  relaxed. 
This  stands  in  contrast  to  the  genetic  algorithm,  which  fairs  better  as  the 
solution  space  is  contracted. 
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The  Mechanics  of  tiie  Method 


The  branch  and  bound  discrete  optimization  method  is  essentially  a 
means  of  finding  a  discrete  optimization  solution  through  the  repeated  solution 
of  continuous  optimization  sub-problems.  Each  sub-problem  is  a  more 
constrained  problem  than  the  previously  solved  one. 

Formally,  the  mixed  integer  optimization  problem  is  to  find  the  solution 
X*  to  the  problem 

Pd:  Optimize  Kx) 

subject  to  X  e  JR ,  xd  is  discrete  valued  (for  all)  d  e  D  (1) 

where  D  is  tiie  set  of  discrete  variables,  and  R  is  the  feasible  region  of  the 
continuous  problem 

P;  Optimize  f(x) 

subject  to  X  e  R  (2) 

Next,  fl  ssnmft  that  x*  is  the  minimizer  of  Pd  aiid  is  found.  If  ^  is  a 
discrete  feasible  solution,  then  the  problem  Pd  is  solved.  If  not,  then  there 
exists  a  d  e  D  for  which  x’d  is  not  discretely  valued;  that  is,  one  of  the 
components  x’d  of  the  vector  x’  is  not  an  acceptable  discrete  value.  In  tins 
situation,  we  branch  on  variable  xd  in  problem  P  to  create  two  sub  problems 

P-:  minimize  f^x) 

subject  to  X  €  R ,  xd  ^  [x’dl-  (3) 


and 

P+:  minimize  f(x) 

subject  to  X  €  R  ,  xd  ^  [x’d]+  (4) 

where  [x’dl-  means  the  largest  discrete  value  not  greater  than  x’d,  and  [x’d]+ 
means  the  smallest  discrete  value  not  less  tiian  x’d.  Essentially,  we  now  have 
two  problems  with  smaller  feEisible  regions  since  xd  is  now  bounded  in  both 
problems.  Note  that  x*  is  the  feasible  solution  in  either  P-  or  P+,  but  not  both. 

The  branching  process  is  repeated  by  branching  on  P-  and  P+  and  other 
sub-problems,  resxilting  in  a  tree  structure  of  optimization  problems  like  that 
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of  Figure  B-1.  The  optiimzation  of  a  sub  problem  vdll  result  in  one  of  three 
situations:  (1)  the  problem  has  no  feasible  solution  and  can  be  discarded;  (2) 
the  problem  has  a  feasible  solution  that  is  not  discrete-valued,  requiring  a 
further  branching  or  (3)  the  problem  has  a  solution  that  is  discrete-valued  and 
may  be  the  optimal  solution. 


Figure  B-1:  Tree  structure  for  Branch  and  Bound  optimization 


A  drawback  with  this  approach  is  that  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  tree 
grows  exponentially  with  the  number  of  variables  and  may  not  even  be  finite. 
Thus,  an  exhaustive  search  is  not  efficient.  The  branch  and  bound  method 
attempts,  however,  to  find  the  solution  through  only  a  partial  search  of  the 
tree.  Note  that  the  optimal  objective  function  of  P  must  be  less  than  or  equal 
to  the  optimal  objective  fimctions  of  P-  and  P+,  otherwise  the  optimal  solution 
to  P  was  not  fovmd  originally.  Thus,  the  optimal  objective  function  of  the 
parent  problem  is  a  lower  boimd  on  all  its  sub-problems.  This  relationship  can 
be  used  to  reject  certain  branches  of  the  tree  if  they  cannot  improve  the 
current  best  solution.  For  example,  suppose  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  problems 
within  the  tree  have  been  solved.  Let  the  best  discrete-valued  solution  have  a 
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cost  function  value  off.  Suppose  that  other  branches  in  the  tree  have  lower 
boiinds  on  the  objective  fimction  f,  such  that  f  >  f .  These  branches  can  be 
removed  from  the  tree  since  none  of  the  solutions  will  improve  on  the  current 
best.  This  principle  allows  a  limited  search  of  the  tree  to  be  effective. 

There  are  two  remaining  issues  to  be  addressed:  first,  which  sub¬ 
problem  should  be  solved  next;  and  second,  on  which  variable  should  the  branch 
be  made.  The  DOME  program  uses  a  stack  to  keep  track  of  the  unsolved 
problems,  each  with  a  lower  bound  on  the  minimum  of  the  objective  function. 
The  effect  of  the  stack  method  is  to  foUow  a  single  path  deep  into  the  tree  to 
find  a  discrete  feasible  solution.  Then  the  algorithm  works  back,  creating  more 
sub-trees  or  rejecting  problems.  The  algorithm  branches  on  the  variable  that 
hflg  the  largest  absolute  error  from  its  nearest  acceptable  bin  value.  For 
example,  for  an  integer  problem,  if  xi=  3.2  and  X2  =  6.4,  the  algorithm  will  use 
X2  as  the  branch  variable.  The  problem  placed  on  the  top  on  the  stack  is  the 
one  with  the  bound  closest  to  the  branched  variable.  The  other  sub-problem  is 
placed  second  on  the  stack.  For  example,  for  an  integer-valued  problem,  if  the 
branched  variable  X2=6.4,  the  top  problem  on  the  stack  will  have  an  upper 
boimd  on  X2  of  6,  and  the  second  problem  on  the  stack  will  have  a  lower  bound 
on  X2  of  7.  In  this  way,  the  branch  most  likely  to  contain  the  optimum  is  tried 
first  (the  branch  with  the  upper  bound  on  X2  of  6  in  this  instance)  to  try  to  trim 
the  tree  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  stack  method  of  Branch  and  Boimd  optimization  has  proven  in 
practice  to  be  quite  effective  for  the  type  of  problems  solved  by  the  DOME 
program.  The  relative  value  of  the  Branch  and  Bound  metiiod  using  the  stack 
method  will  be  determined  by  its  ability  to  find  a  discrete  feasible  solution  in  a 
reasonably  small  number  of  sub-problems,  which  is  important  when  the 
number  of  iterations  is  limited,  and  how  consistently  the  method  is  capable  of 
finding  a  quality  solution. 

Though  most  any  optimization  tool  can  be  used  as  the  underlying 
method  with  Branch  and  Bound,  the  Down-hill  Simplex  method  of  [21]  is  used 
in  DOME.  A  brief  discussion  of  this  method  follows  in  the  next  section. 
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Appendix  C:  Down-hill  Simplex 


The  Down-hill  Simplex  method  [21]  has  very  robust  characteristics  and 
can  converge  to  a  solution  reliably  in  linear  and  non-linear  programming 
problems.  It  also  h£is  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  any  derivative 
information  of  the  cost  function.  This  allows  the  branch  and  boimd  method  to 
operate  on  the  same  cost  functions  as  the  genetic  algorithm  and  represents 
the  major  reason  why  it  was  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  thesis.  Other 
continuous  optimization  capabilities  require  first  or  second  derivative 
information  from  the  user,  which  not  only  increases  the  time  required  for  a  cost 
function  evaluation,  but  also  puts  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  user  to 
formulate  those  extra  portions. 

A  simplex  is  a  geometric  figure  made  up  of  N+1  points  in  N  dimensions. 
For  example,  in  two  dimensions,  a  simplex  is  a  triangle.  Although  the  simplex 
method  of  linear  programming  is  based  on  the  same  geometric  concept,  it  has 
no  relation  to  the  method  used  here.  In  general,  we  are  concerned  only  with 
simplexes  that  are  nondegenerate,  i.e.  those  that  endose  a  finite  inner  N- 
dimensional  volume. 

Once  the  starting  simplex  is  established,  the  method  takes  a  series  of 
steps  attemptir^  to  move  the  simplex  to  areas  of  lower  function  values.  At 
each  iteration,  a  new  simplex  is  constructed  by  replacing  the  worst  point,  i.e., 
the  point  at  which  the  function  has  the  highest  value.  This  replacement  is 
accomplished  through  various  geometric  manipulations: 

1)  Reflection  of  the  worst  point  of  the  simplex  through  the  face  of  the 
other  vertices  in  the  simplex. 

2)  Expansion  in  the  direction  along  which  further  decreasing  of  the  cost 
function  is  expected. 

3)  Contraction  along  one  or  aU  dimensions  if  the  reflection  increases  the 
cost  function. 

These  basic  manipulations  are  shown  for  two  dimensions  in  Figure  C-1. 
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Parameter  constraints  are  directly  incorporated  and  non-smooth  cost 
functions  can  also  be  used.  In  some  instances  the  convergence  may  be  slow, 
typical  of  techniques  not  relying  on  derivative  information. 
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